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ions of pleasure, health and 
are necessarily subordinate to 
profit. Business, not pleasure 
cardening, 
pport himself and family by 
evetables for the market. To 












and money alone—is the | down and his high anticipations wreck- 
lie market gardener; and the | ed at the very start. 


| 





for the man who | Of 
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the south or southeast, free from obstrue- 
tion, trees, etc., and in good state of cul- 
tivation. 

Want of fertility can be remedied 
in time, and is not as grave a defect as 
faulty composition of soil would be. 
Nor should the soil be excessively weedy, 
although this defect can also be 
remedied by perseverence and pains- 
taking, and at some expense. Natural 
drainage is desirable, but if not perfect, 
should be made so by thorough under- 
draining. A piece of drained muck 
land is generally a valuable addition to 
the upland property. 

Plenty of water is one of the chief 
needs of the market gardener, and the 
vareful calculator will have an eye on 
the chance of supply when selecting his 
location. A running stream, an artesian 





It will not do for 
him to select a location most favorable 
to the production of perfect vegetables, 
if such location has no market for them. 
the two considerations, that of 
market opportunity stands first. 

Before locating anywhere with the 


‘ful it often requires a rare | intent of growing garden vegetables for 


tion of skill and experience, 
e thorough understanding of the 
{ his available market, and con- 
act, if not shrewdness, in the 
rticles produced. It is no busi- 
the careless, the lazy, or the 
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ening for money requires unceas- 
ition, close and thorough manage- 
considerable bard labor, and often 
r less exposure to the vicissitudes 
nclemencies of the season. Never- 
, it is true that the majority of 








money, the near markets need the 
closest study. The difficulty often en- 
countered of putting stuff already pro- 
duced on a paying market and to turn 
it into cash is the chief cause of failure 
with many otherwise good gardeners. 
Vast quantities of choice vegetables are 
left to spoil every season simply for 
want of a local demand for them. The 
great cities asa rule are well supplied 
with products of the garden by growers 
near by, and the competition there is 
large, and often ruinous, at least, of the 


profession make altogether too much | extravagant hopes of the shipper; hence 


of it, especially by neglecting to 
‘ i ‘ _~ . ec, ‘ 
ie use of the newer improved 
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GLOBE RADISH. 
is vet left to play a by far too prominent 
carden culture, and the advan- 
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| and made use of as they 


THERE WAS A 
the rudest methods com- 
lard work insured to the 
ener near large cities a good 
competition has grown 
iand, and with cheapened 
| production prices have 
{until now they are 

hat only a few years ago 
rs would have eonsidered mere 
ion. It is not so many 

© main crop of strawberries 
Vat 20 cents per quart; and when 
iurst dropped down to 20 cents, 
ery went forth that “strawberry 
snot pay”; then thousands 


TIME 


prices 
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vers abandoned the business in | 
are | gardener, he may do well. 


: : 
At present strawberries 


v localities, and 
with the profits. 
We have learned to preduce 
cheaper than formerly, and we 
ford to produce and sell at figures 
not cover first cost 10 or 20 
, and yet realize a fair profit. 
people who continue to grow 
rops in the old laborious and 
‘actory ways, and with old-style 
vents, which produce inferior 
‘ies and fruits at old time cost, 
~uccessfully meet the competition 
clr progressive brethren. 
© spade must give way to the plow ; 
rake, and often cultivator also, to 
arrow; hand and fingers in sowing 


people are 


{ 8. 


j 
l 
} 
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‘to the drill; the hand-hoe to the 
hoe, ete. These changes are im- 
e and unavoidable, if the busi- 

‘s to be made profitable. The 
who has learned to produce 

caply and ean offer the earliest 
articles in his line, is the one 

“uececds ; and efforts to excel must 
‘© Continuously to prevent getting 

race, This requires the ex- 
ol thought, study—in short, of 

- as well as of muscle, Excellence 

ns Have its reward; but he who 

“ores a single point, and allows him- 


i t ¢ 


hest 


fil to Me excelled by others, is not 

‘UY to receive a prize. 

“LECTION OF SOIL AND LOCATION. 
Whi. 

Phe. the home gardener must take 


“ircutstances as he finds them, and 


, a hos a the most of opportunities 
wre Be - ; for him, the prospective 
ey rig hay profit only ” cannot safe- 
net a ~ must select the most fav- 
De Lic Hons or run the risk of sec- 

g hi 


jroud business structure tumble 
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the wheel-hoe are not yet rec- | 


six and eight cents per quart, | 


So with vege- | 


the dependence on distant city markets 
to be reached through the instrumental- 
ity of express companies and railroads 
as carriers is often unjustified, except 
in case of the early Southern products 
and of such vegetables as tomatoes, 
onions, sweet potatoes, melons, and 
others that are grown in the truck-farm 
on an extensive scale. 
vegetables for market may be divided 
into three classes, as follows, viz: 
First—-The Southern  truck-farmer, 
| who grows ear!y stuff for Northern mar- 
| kets. His location must be selected 
| with especial regard to his railroad con- 
| nections with the principal city markets, 
| nearness to stations, and the conditions 
favorable to earlier and perfect develop- 
ment of vegetables, such as rich and 
warm soil, southern exposure, ete. 
Second—The market gardener near 


the farm, during the night, leading a 


with competition, but receiving 
Third—A local gardener, whose aim | 


in his immediate neighborhood. Some- 
times he gives his goods ta grocers in | 
near towns to sell on commission, or sells 
to them to retail to their customers, or | 
he loads up his wagon and peddles his | 
crops directly to the consumer. 
| the advantage of cheap land, cheap | 
| help, and few expenses generally, and if 
‘he is a good salesman as well as a good 


NEARNESS TO MARKETS. 


As nearness to the house or kitchen 


| one of the first considerations in the 
location of home gardening, so is near- 
ness to a market with good, steady de- 
| mand the chief point of importance for 
every market gardener. It makes con- 
| siderable difference whether produce has 


ito be hauled to market, and manure | 


back to the farm, one 
Otten a sudden 


mile or 10. 
scarcity of certain 
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articles in the market, caused by delayed 
shipments, or by other ‘chances, can 
at once be taken advantage of by the 
near grower, who is enabled to rush the 
demanded article to market at short 
notice, and to benefit by the high prices, 
| while a gardener living at a greater 
distance cannot do as well. This ad- 
vantage alone will outweigh, even, a con- 
siderable difference in price or rent of 
land. 

The next consideration, and of scarce- 
ly less importance, is the suitability of 
the land. The soil should be a warm, 
sandy loam, level or slightly sloping to 








The growers of | 


the large cities, who raises garden stuff | 
in day-time, and draws his products to | 
the city, and city stable manure back to | 


life of unceasing toil, in perpetual fight | 
good pay | 


for skillful management. | 


is to filla comparatively small demand | 


(in this case the center of demand) is | 


weil, or a pond in close proximity to 
the beds and buildings, so situated that 
it can be readily utilized for the various 
purposes of watering, irrigation, washing 
vegetables, ete., is likely to be worth 
hundreds of dollars to the owner. 

This chapter, in my estimation, would 
not be complete without an earnest 
word of warning to the beginner. I 
only follow the plain path of duty 
when I point out the dangers of engag- 
ing in this as in any other business on a 
larger scale than experience and avail- 
able capital will warrant. Profits are 





LETTUCE. 


easily figured out and often allure the 
novice into a feeling of unjustified con- 
fidence and security. 

Debts are contracted, to be paid with 
the prospective profits; but such profits 
do not often materialize. It is safe to 
commence on one acre of good land 
paid for, and with implements and con- 
veniences also paid for. 

It is very risky to start in on 20 
acres mortgaged for half their value, and 
to work with tools obtained on credit. 
The former plan admits a gradual 
increase of the business on a safe foun- 
dation, and as experience and means 
warrant. The latter plan leads the 
cardenge into the meshes of the usurer— 
the foolizh fly into the spider’s web and 
to ultimate ruin. Step by step you will 
rise from the foot of the ladder to the 
hight of lasting prosperity, but the 
pretender who surreptitiously usurps a 
high position will come to a sudden and 
perhaps dese rved fall. 

SECRETS OF SUCCESS. 

The all-important secret might be 
told in a few words: “ Cater to the de- 
mands of the market.” Produce just 





He has | such articles as the market calls for, and 


offer them for sale at just such times as 
| people want to buy. The more favor- 
|able the combination of circumstances 
of your own selection—market, locality, 
soil, and methods—the brighter are the 
chances of success. Start in modestly 
| to fill a want already existing. Try to 
; have your vegetables in the market a 
few days, or even a few hours, sooner 
than your competitor. Take to market 
only the choicest and keep the poorest 
stuff out of your customers’ sight, thus 
making a reputation for yourself and 
your wares, and your success will be at 
‘once sure and permanent. Study 
the peculiarities of your market, and 
try to hit the periodically appearing 
demands for certain articles. The best 
at the right time brings the profits. 

It is hardly ever advisable to attempt 
educating people’s tastes. Give your 
customers exactly what they want; and 
only after having gained a firm footing 
among them, or gained a reputation for 
yourself, would it be wise to begin, 
‘autiously, the work of creating a better 
demand for things by exposing them in 
tempting display to people’s attention. 
There is a rule of fashion in markets as 
well as in attire. When a certain kind 
of vegetable or fruit is popular in a 
certain market, it will sell quicker and 
at higher prices than even a better kind 
with which people are not acquainted. 
| The process of educating people’s taste 
is always an exceedingly slow one; and 
| the gurdener should not make the mis- 

take of growing anything new and 

superfor, but as yet unknown to custom- 
;ers, in the vain hope of gaining an ad- 
vantage over his competitors, unless the 
superiority lies in outside attractiveness 
—large size, fine color, perfect shape, 
etc., and thus appeals to the sight. 
High quality alone, without “catchy” 
appearance, is at a discount in the open 
markets. 

Uniformity is one of the chief essen- 
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tials in making-produce attractive and 
salable. Particular pains should be 
taken to have all the vegetables in one 
bunch or package—the radishes, beets, 
turnips, celery, or what. ever they may 
be—as near like each other as careful 
selection can make them. Have every- 
thing clean and attractive. If the 
articles to be marketed are of uneven 
size, grade them with greatest care, and 
put the larger ones in one package and 
the smaller ones in another. Careful 
sorting and packing is just 9s necessary 
as skillful growing. 

Regularity of supply is still another 
point of importance. No matter how 
good and how abundant your produce 
may be, it will not be appreciated 
by your customers unless you furnish 
them regularly just what they want, 
and when they want it. This inspires 
confidence and reliance upon you, and 
insures permanent patronage even at 
higher prices than customers would be 
willing to give to the man who offers 
his wares spasmodically, at irregular 
intervals, or on rare occasions. It is 
well worth taking to heart what a most 
successful market gardener says on this 
subject : 

“If you are catering to the appetites 
of the towns-people, and desire to ex- 
tend your list of vegetables, plant but 
sparingly of such varieties as have not 
yet come into general use, until the de- 
mand for them is created. 

“Even to-day there are hundreds of 
families in every large town and thou- 
sands of farmers upon whose tables spin- 
ach, kale, cauliflower, salsify, and a long 
list of other vegetables both toothsome 
and healthful, have never appeared. To 
encourage this trade takes time, pa- 
tience, and no little outlay in labor and 
cash. 

“Tt has been, and always will be, that 
each market has its favorites who can 
sell more at the same price than other 
growers, If to disppseof your load to- 
day you sacrifice the price you would 
be sure of to-morrow; if to-morrow you 
find yourself compelled to make further 
concessions in order to sell your prod- 
ucts, you may be sure the necessity for 
making concessions will continue from 
day to day, until the prices of all goods 
in your line are depressed below the line 
of profit to yourself and all other 
gardeners, and you will have lost the 
esteem and good will of your com- 
petitors without being better thought 
of by dealers and customers. 

“ Retailers like to deal with producers 
whose word is as good as their bond. 
They desire to be sure that in every 
basket, box, or barrel the uniform good- 
ness of the conteuts reaches clear to the 
bottom. They like men who, when tak- 
ing orders to-day for to-morrow, can be 
depended upon to live up to their en- 
gagements; whose vegetables are always 
washed clean, tied tightly, arranged 
neatly, and whose call can be counted 
upon with never-failing certainty every 
week-day, and under all conditions of 
weather.” 


MANURES FOR THE GARDEN. 


The market gardener can produce in 
a single season emrmous, almost in- 
credible, quantities of vegetables on an 
acre of ground when systématically and 
continuously cropped. The quality of 
most of this produce depends on its 
succulence and _ tenderness, and __its 
money value is greatly influenced by its 
size and earliness, all of which features 
are the result of rapid, thrifty growth, 
which in turn is only made possible by 
the presence of an abundance of avail- 
able plant food in the soil, especially of 
the nitrogenous element, which is the 
chief promoter of succulent growth in 
bulbous root, leaf, and stalk. 

The prices which the gardener obtains 
for his products, cofmpared with those 
realized by the farmer for grain, hay, 
potatoes, ete., are su@h that he can much 
better afford to usejlarge quantities of 
manure, and espécially pay out money 
for them, than the farmer with whom 
it is only too oftem the query whether 
he can profitably use any kind of 
manure which he to buy. There is 
considerable daubt in my mind that 
wheat, oats, corn, and products of this 
sort, can be raised ut present market 
rates with profits worth speaking of when 
manure, whether yard or concentrated, 
has to be bought atthe figures usually 
paid by the mark@t gardener. The 
latter, as a rule, find§ that the more and 
the better. manuré he uses, whether 
bought or home-made, from a stable or 
factory, the larger wilt be his profits. 
Manure, good manurp, and lenty of it 
—thatls the corner-stone of successful 
market gardening. 

This aasertion is not likely to be dis 
puted. ‘But there are; economical or 
methodiéat ways of using it, and there 
are wasteful ones It is not always easy 
to determine in which shape, in what 
quantities, and te what crops manure 
can be applied so it will do the most 
good. ‘The importance of the subject 
demands our earnes,, consideration, deep 


thought and study; but we should 
look at the question entirely dispassion- 
ately, without preconceived preferences 
in favor of one manure or prejudices 
against the other. There are gardeners 
who claim everything for stable-manure, 
and find no good in “ fertilizers,” and 
there are others who put their whole 
reliance in the latter. As in most other 
cases, we will find the “golden mean” 
by far the safest course to pursue. 
Stable manure is yet the favorite with 
the mass of gardeners. If reasonably 





CELERY. 


free from weed seeds and properly 
handled, it is a perfectly safe and reli- 
able fertilizer, and when made from 
grain-fed animals, as is most likely the 
case in city stables, is well worth $2 to 
$2.50 per ton, if it can be drawn with- 
out incurring additional expense, or at 
a time when no other work is pressing. 
One ton of ordinary mixed fresh farm 
or stable manure contains about eight 
pounds of nitrogen, ten pounds of pot- 
ash and four pounds of phosphoric acid. 
At current retail rates for these plant 
foods their chemical value would be 
about as follows, viz: 





8 pounds nitrogen at 18 cents........... $1.44 
10 “ potas: at Scents ...........06. 50 
4 > phosphoric acid at 8 cents.... 32 

65 8 hc 6665 060d0ecncnve cceseeceqnee $2.26 


When thoroughly rotted this manure 
contains a still larger percentage of the 
plant foods, hence is not only more 
valuable for that reason but also on 
account of its readiness for application 
and immediate availability. When we 
further consider the mechanical effect of 
this manure, the opening and loosening 
of the soil, allowing air and warmth to 
enter it more freely, we will not be apt 
to underrate its value. 

A different cost it would be if, in 
addition to the first cost, we were obliged 
to incur much extra expense in hauling 
it a considerable distance, if we were 
to employ teams and hire men. I think 
I would use stable manure in moderate 
quantities if the aggregate cost amount- 
ed to $2.50, and very sparingly at a 
higher figure. The manure account is 
a big item with the rank and file of 
gardeners near the cities, who use from 
50 to 100 tones of stable manure to the 
acre annually. As we shall see later on, 
the application of even a_ smaller 
amount is excessive, and often a sinful 
and preventable waste. 

COMPOSTING MANURE. 

Raw manure is not in condition for 
the market gardener’s purpose, except in 
rare cases. It may do for sweet-corn, 
and come in piay for heating hot-beds 
or forcing melons, but for general 
garden crops it should be composted 
and made as fine as possible. There 
need be no loss of fertilizing materials 
or elements if the compost heap is prop- 
erly made. Pile it up in a square 
heap with perpendicular sides and flat 
tops, four or five feet high, and as wide 
and long as may be required. Let it 








having a solid clay bottom, and here it 
is continuously worked over by a drove 
of pigs in their search for shelled corn 
which is scattered over the manure once 
or twice a day. It makes good manure, 
but I don’t think much of this method 
of raising pork. The compost heap, 
while in process of construction, is the 
most appropriate dumping place for 
vegetable rubbish of all sorts, house 
and kitchen slops, and other waste 
materials. Refuse matter of this kind 
often adds greatly to the value and 
effectiveness of the compost. 

For general garden crops this manure, 
when in the right condition, is applied 
broadcast and thoroughly mixed with 
the soil, generally by plowing under in 
lapped-furrow style, and by thorough 
harrowing. 

Every person expecting to make a 
success should use the best and latest im- 
proved implements of all kinds. He 
should also use the best and most re- 
liable seeds, with plenty of good fertil- 
izer and close attention to his business. 





LARGE POTATO CROPS. 
The Methods Followed in Vir- 
ginia to Secure Them. 


—_---e 


BY JNO. G. CHALLICE. 





After holding a lengthy consultation 
with a Virginia farmer who is well 
posted upon the growth of vegetables, 
and after a personal observation of his 
mode of farming the same, I came to 
the conclusion that good soil, good seed, 
and plenty of potash fertilizer are the 
three things essential for the production 
of large potatoes. 

It could be plainly seen that potato 
crops which were grown with the small- 
est amount of care must naturally cost 
more to be brought to maturity than do 
the average grain crops, and it is im- 
possible to greatly lessen the cost of 
potatoes needed to plant an acre unless 
inferior seed is used. Whoever attempts 
to do this by the selection of such seed 
or by cutting the tubers to single eyes, 
runs a great risk of losing more by a 
poor crop than he saves in the cost of 
planting. The seed eye will make a 
more vigorous start if a liberal chunk 
of starchy nutrition in the form of a 
potato is attached to it, as this makes 
them grow much larger and considerably 
faster than they otherwise would, 
| There are exceptions to this rule, as 
there are to ail of a general character; 
and the following is one instance. 

A North Carolina farmer recently 
planted six bushels of potato seed with 
no such starchy nutrition as a fertilizer, 
and realized about five per cent. more 
potatoes of a good quality than did the 
Virginia man to whom I refer in the 
beginning of this article, who planted a 
similar amount with an abundance of 
this fertilizer, and realized therefrom 
a crop of half-rotted small potatoes, 
which brought a poor price at a local 
market. I have seen from four to six 
bushels of cut potatoes planted to an 
ge ps acre, but those who plant uncut pota- 
ete SoS toes require from seven to nine bushels, 
according to the size of potato seed used. 

This preliminary increased expense of 
a good crop pays tenfold the extra 
cost that is involved. At each further 
step of the work of growing the crop 
increased outlay is followed by like 
gratifying result. This is especially 
true of the farmer who not only has 
money to spend, but has the: enterprise, 
_ | industry and executive ability required 
for such work, which is to be done 
promptly. 

For a crop that involves so large 
cost for seed and an extra charge for 
labor only the best soil should be used. 
The experienced potato grower no longer 
manures poor land for the purpose of 
potato growing. He desires a soil made 
rich by previous manuring, and by 
plowing under clover or some other of 
the leguminous renovating crops. If a 
large quantity of coarse manure is used 
to fertilize poor land, it will inevitably 
cause blight of the foliage and rot in 
the tubers. 

The growers of large potatoes now 
understand the reason and necessity for 
heavy additions of potash fertilizer for 
increasing their crops. It is because 
stable manure is generally deficient in 
potash that it does harm by making a 
succulent, unhealthy growth. The 
development of starch is through the 
leaves, and these are kept vigorous by 
plenty of potash, and when these leaves. 
do their work well the quality of the 
tuber is greatly improved. 

Plenty, but not too much, manure is 
essential for good potato crops. A 
drained soil, a clover ley plowed under 
early in the Spring, and continuous 
cultivation until the potato tops cover 
the ground will give the desired con- 
dition. If the soil is drained and the 


A FARM RAILROAD. 
A Single Track Arrangement Which 
is Coming into Use in Germany and 
France. 


The IJ/lustrirte Landswirtschaftliche 
Zeitung gives illustrations of a single- | 
track railway which is coming into use | 
in France and Germany, and proves a | 
great help in farm-work. 

The construction is very simple, and 
the materials cheap. Nothing but the 
spade is required for the ground-work. | 
A light rail is laid on short ties, with a 
very simple joint, as shown in Fig. 1: 
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The end of the rail projects onto the 
next block, and this prevents any slip- 
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Fig. shows the 
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ping or twist 
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FIG. 2. 
Fig. 3 shows the car for grass, forage, 
and similar bulky loads. 





FIG. 3. 


Fig. 4 shows a car for potatoes, roots, 
apples and the like. 





FIG. 4. 


Fig. 5 is a modification of the car for 
carrving rails, heavy timbers, etc. 

The road is particularly valuable for 
gardeners, orchardists, etc., where room 








potato foliage is large, the crop will not 
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come to a heat and fork the mass over ; 
from time to time until it isin the de- 
sired conditior. It takes time and 
labor, adding to the original cost, and 
in deciding on the price he can afford to 
pay for raw manure originally, the 
gardener will have to take this feature 
into consideration. 

These heaps may be made during the 
Winter right on the arable land and 
the material will be ready to be spread 
upon the soil when wanted when the 
time for planting it with Spring crops 
has arrived. It is necessary that these 
heaps be of considerable depth, not less 
than four feet, in order to prevent the 
rain water from leaching clear through 
and washing away valuable food ele- 
ments. 

Some farmers and gardeners utilize pig 
power in composting manure. The raw 
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material is piled into an inclosed yard 


Ne 


be rotted even in a wet season, unless 
fresh manure has been applied to it. If 
the farmer wants to draw out coarse 
manure in Winter to be plowed under 
let it be on land intended for the cults 
ration of corn or other grain, but net 
for the growth of potatoes. 

The potato crop generally pays the 
careful farmer better than any other. 
It pays exceedingly large profits about 
one year in every three, and as well as 
most other crops in the years interven- 
ing. It is a crop that fits well with the 
system of mixed husbandry that is 
coming into favor, because it gives em- 
ployment during a large portion of the 
year to many farm hands. Of course, 
no matter how well manured the plant 
may be, there will be no crop unless m- 
creased vigilance is used to destroy the 
potato-bug larva, and the use of poisons 
must be prompt, as short delay of a few 


is highly important, but it can be made 
very useful and labor-saving on any 
kind of a farm. 

The rails and ties can be so arranged 
that they can be readily taken up and 
laid down, as they are needed, in differ- 
ent parts of the farm. 





A Roaring Cow. 

This roaring noise when an animal 
breathes is due to a spasmodic action of 
the larynx, that part of the windpipe 
just under the jaws. The method of 
treating this disease is to apply a blister 
or some active liniment to the throat 
where on pressure it seems to be tender. 
This will strengthen the muscles that 
control the larynx, and doubtless re- 
move the difficulty. It will help to) hours will mean great loss. It is very 
give the cow 20 grains of nux yornica | yare ina hot Summer that the —_ 
dissolved in some oatmeal gruc! and |; swe: dees not have a few hills ruine 
mixed with a bran mash, | Lovie he can stop the destruction. 
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Garget and How to Treat It. 

Garget is simply inflammation of the 
udder, caused mostly by overfeeding with 
grain, and the resulting infinmmatory 
state of the system, which eilfects the 
udder of a milking animal; or by ex- 
posure to cold, which has the same re- 
sult, The treatment is to foment the 
udder well with hot water, rub it dry, 
and apply camphorated soap liniment. 
No preparation of iodine is to be used, 
as it tends to dry the cow by producing 
absorption of the genduls ir tissue of the 
udder. Warm bran mashes will be use- 
ful, and if the milk is thick inject into 
the teats with a small syringe some 
solution of carbonate of soda, then, 
after 10 minutes, milk it out with the 
dissolved curd. If the udder is too sore 
to milk, milking tubes are to be used. 
The tubes should be kept clean by daily 
washing in boiling water after use, and | 
thould be greased with sweet oil or vase- 
ine when used. 





Symptoms of Tuberculosis. 
This disease in cattle, which is the 


Dairy Maids and Butter 


its dairy 





same 2s comsumption in persons, is very 
prevalent among cows. ‘The sympton 1s | 
of it are a cough, loss of flesh, general 
weakness, then discharge from the nose, | 
and a rumbling ora rattling sound when 
the animal breathes. The disease also ' 
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fect will appear in cheese thus salted. 
The cost of the salt is so small that it is 
mistaken economy to spoil the product 
to save a few cents in a month. 
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Abroad. 


The management of the great Elbing 
dairies in West Prussia has adopted for 
maids the knickerbocker cos- 
tume ; no corsets are allowed. 

There are different grades of dairy 
maids, distinguished by their caps; 
milkmaids wear white 
white caps with black velvet bands, and 
the dairy teschers caps with silver lace. 
Among the apprentices are many 
daughters of the landed nobility, but 
all must don the new costume, which is 
not only very becoming but cleanly and 
comfortable, and saves many disasters. 
So carefully are germs avoided in the | 
dairies of Denmark that the celebrated 
butter of the country, much of which 
is sent to England, is washed when 
necessary in water that has been boiled. 
The butter 
but is first worked over by hand by 
girls who are scrupulously clean, and 
afterwards finished by machinery. This 
butter, which is made with the greatest 
| care from milk that is strained through | 
flannel and afterwards filtered through 


is, however, rarely washed, 











Carlton Short Legs 2100 (9066). 


Black; foaled 1885; bred by Francis Oldfie!d, Yorkshire, England ; im- 
ported 1889 and owned by Blair Pros., Aurora, Illinois; sire Conqueror (3042); 
dam Honesty by Honest Tom (1111); grandam by Sweep (2082). 


affects the edie when the symptoms | 
are different, as diarrhea, drying up of 
the milk, general dullness and weakness, | 
lying down often, and loss of flesh. | 

The skin is rough and hard, and tight | 
on the body. All these appearances are | 
such as lead some persons to think the | 
trouble is in the horns, and that the cow 
has the horn dis stemper, which is a} 


| 


clean gravel, is white in color when 
finished, and is artificially eclored. It 
is very little salied when used at home, 
but more or less salt is added when it is 
sent as far as England. It is said to 
retain its fine quality when = shipped 
better than any butter known. As an 
incentive to furnish only pure milk, the 
owners of the cows are under contract to 


wholly imaginary disease. There is no | notify the buyers at once if there is any 


eure for tuberculosis, but the animal | 


sickness in their herd. The milk is then 
may under good care seem to recover, | bought from them and paid for at the 


and the disease become dormant. The | ustial price, but it is thrown away. 


animal theh may live several years and 
even die of old age. 
ah. 2 
Cost of Cow Feed. 

The report of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Agriculture gives the reshlts 
of some important experiments tried at 
the State College Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. From these it appears | 
that when the average cost of the food 
consumed per cow each day was 19.9 
cents an increase of 2.5 cents in the 
cost of their rations produced an increase 
in the value of the butter product of 
8.6, or a net gain of 1.1 cents per cow, 


-— 


herd of 25 cows, or $72.50 per year. 
further increase of 2.7 cents: per day in 
the food, making the total food cost 25.1 | 
cents, gave no further increase in the | 
butter product and was, therefore, fed | 
at a loss. 


Artificial Human Milk. 

Artificial human milk has been pro- 
duced by Dr. Backhaus, of Berlin. 
Cow’s milk is collected with hygienic 
precautions as to cleanliness and sub- 
mitted to fermentation by means of 
rennet. This yields a relatively rich 
milk serum containing albumen and 
milk sugar. The serum is carefully 
sterilized, and on the addition of cream 
a material is produced closely resem- 
bling human milk, which may be varied 
in composition according to the age or 
particular requirements of the infant. 
In the course of his investigation Dr. 
Backhus ascertained that the city of 
Berlin consumes with its daily milk 
three hundredweight of cow dung. 








Effect of Impure Salt on Butter. 

When good butter, packed in good 
condition, and having no appearance of 
white specks, is found afterwards to be 
speckled, the cause is due to impure 
salt. Some salt contains lime, either in 
form of gypsum or chloride, and when 
m:xed with butter this in a short time 
beeomes decomposed, forming lime soaps 
with the fat of the butter. These soaps 
are insoluble and cannot be washed out 
of the butter by any after treatment. 
The longer the butter is kept, the worse 
thie defect becomes, until in time the 
effect of the salt is to produce a bad 
flavor in the butter, thus destroying its 
quality as well as its appearance. Only 
the very best of salt should be used in 
butter or cheese making, for the same de- 





Cause ‘and Cure “of Bloody Milk. 


This disease is due either to derange- | 
ment of the action of the liver, or in 
some cows is the result of abnormal 
action of the milk giands. Some cows 
suffer from it in consequence of over- 
| feeding, by which an inflammatory con- 
dition of the udder is produced, thus ex- 
citing the action of the milk glands, 
which, on account of the udder being 
overcharged with blood, secrete some of 
this blood, which mixes with the milk. 
| This blood would otherwise be milk, for 
i milk is a direet product of the blood, 
ting to 27.2 cents per day for a and if the udder were in a normal con- | 
ery we I i dition the blood would be changed into 
}milk by the healthfui action of the 
glands. Sometimes the liver is so dis- 
‘ordered by overfeeding of rich food 
| that the blood is not sufficiently purified, 
and in this case the impurity of the 
blood escapes through the milk, instead 
of, as at other times, through the kidneys, } 
when the disease would appear as red 
water. At times this fault in the seere- 
| tory function is constitutional, and a | 


heifer may always give bloody milk, | 


Making 


the 
caps, the pupils 


| devices. 





| mixed with ashes, or other light-colored 


TOBACCO CULTURE. 
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Some Plain Directions as to 
Planting, Soil and Culture. 


A Florida inion who thinks, 
and rightly, that the Cuban war will re- 
sult in raising the price of fine taboccos, 
making it good business to go into rais- 
ing the same in his section, writes to us 
for directions. The following, taken 
largely from the Bulletins of the Agri- 
cultural Department of the United 
States and of the various Experiment 
Stations, sets forth the best modern 
ideas : 


PREPARATION OF SEED BED. 


Tobacco seeds are planted in hot beds, 
cold frames, or open-air beds, according 
to the time when sown and the climate 
of each locality. The young plants are 
sensitive to cold, an d hence in the seed 
| bed usually require the protection of 
| brush, cloth, or glass) Newly cleared 

land, well drained, but not deficient in 
moisture, is preferred for the seed bed, 
since it is more nearly free from grass 
and weed seeds than old land. But 
clean cultivated land, made very rich 
with well-rotted manure, or with fertil- 
| izers, will auswer. All manure applied 
ito the seed bed should be free from 
| grass seed, and should be applied about | 
'a month before the tobacco seed is 
planted. Still further to destroy weed | 
seed and to furnish a potassic fertilizer, 
the bed should be burned. This is done 
' by building on the spot a fire of brush 
or wood, letting it burn about an hour | 
in one place and then drawing the fire 
on to another part of the bed. Avoid 
| burning when the ground is wet. After 
the ashes cool all lumps of charcoal are 
raked off. Ifa large bed is to be pre- 
pared it may be broken both ways with 





into the ground till the bed is divided 
by the ax furrows into sections about six 
inches square. In this way all roots 
are cut into pieces about six inches long. 
The soil is then fined with mattock or 
rake, and all roots are taken from the 
bed and manure worked in. In all of 
this preparation the subsoil should not 
be brought to the surface. For an open- 
air bed or cold frame, boards should be 
placed around the bed, making the 
frame about 20 inches high on the | 
north side and 10 inches on the south 
side. A covering of thin cloth is then 
put on and held in place by various 


SOWING THE SEED. 
Different amounts of seed are recom- 
mended by various authorities. The 


Alabama College recommends one table- | 


>| 


spoonful for every 100 square yards of | 


seed bed. A good stand means ab. vat | 
1,000 plants per square yard. A later | 
| sowing will guard against the calamities 
| which so frequently. destroy the young 


plants. Avoid seeding too thick or the 
plants will be dwarfed. The seed is 


substance, and usually sown broadcast 
over the surface. Sowing half the seed 
in one direction and then cross-sowing 
the remainder will secure an even dis- 
tribution of seed. 

The seeds are covered by whipping 
the soil with a light brush, by tramping 
with the feet, or by rolling. Fine 
brush, placed on the bed after the plants 
are up, serves to protect from frost and 
to preserve the moisture in the soil. 
The bed must be well drained, and all | 


water can flow over any of the seeded | 
| surface, since the drift would cover the | 
seed too deeply. 


DATE OF SEEDING, 


The date of seeding varies with the 
latitude. The aim is to sow as early as 
possible without subjecting the plants to 
excessive cold. Late sowings suffer 
most from insect ravages. In Florida 
the seed may be sown as early as Janu- 
ary 1. In Virginia, the middle of 
February is an early date for sowing. 


| 


In Colorado seeding about April 1 in | 


hot beds was successful. 

TREATMENT OF YOUNG PLANTS. 

The seed bed should be located near 
a water supply, as it is necessary, by 
| frequent waterings, to keep the plants 
growing rapidly. When the leaves are 
/as large as a quarter of a dollar the 
| cover of the frame is removed, or it 
| may be removed sooner if the seed has 
| been sown late and the weather is warm. 
| Appl ‘ations of dilute liquid manure 
will hasten the growth, or other manures 
_may be applied when the leaves of the 
| plants are dry. 1f glass has been used 


| 
| 


and may continue to do so, thus being | |as a covering of the seed bed, it is 


useless in the dairy. That this kind of | especially important that the plants 


milk is wholly abnormal is shown by 


the fact that calves will not drink it. | 
The treatment should be by laxative and 
cooling medicine, such as epsom salts 
given in half-pound doses daily for a 
few days, after which the system will 
probably be relieved of the undue 
strain on the secretory organs and the 


milk be all right. 


Farmers in Mexico use oxen of one 
color in the morning and of another 
color in the afternoon. They have no | elevated bed is sufficient. 
reason for doing so beyond the fact that | 
their forefathers did it, and they con- 
clude it must be the right thing to do. 





Feed 


The nerves upon pure blood, and they will 
be your faithful servants and not tyrannical 
masters; you will not be nervous, but 
strong, cheerful and happy. ‘To have pure 


blood, and to keep it pure, take 


Foods 


Sarsaparilla - 


The Only True Blood Purifier. 


| should be gradually hardened before 


transplanting. 
PREPARATION OF THE FIELD. 

Prepare the land, as for a garden, 
by several plowings and harrowings. 
Lay off the rows about three and a half 
feet apart, applying the fertilizer in the 
drill, and with turn-plow throw up beds 
above the fertilizer, On heavy soils, 
hills about three feet apart are formed 
with the hoe. On sandy soils, the 
The distance 


with the variety grown, with the 
character of the soil, and with the 
climate. At greater distances than in- 
dicated above, tobacco increases in size 
and coarseness. When more crowded, 
the size and weight of tobacco are de- 
creased, while silkiness and closeness of 
texture are gained. The Colorado 
Station recommends three feet by two 
feet for Havana yaricties, or four feet 
by three feet for the larger kinds, 
TRANSPLANTING. 

A tobacco plant should have leaves 
at least as large as a silver dollar before 
it is set in the field. The proper time 
for transplanting is when the largest 
leaves are about two and a half inches 





— > . after-dinner pilland | _- esti 
Hood’s Pili family catnartic. "ase" | wide. Lf possible, choose showery 











weather; but by watering after trans- 
planting, tobacco plants may be set out 
in dry weather. One man drops the 
plants at regular intervals and another 
following sets the plants in a hole made 
by a sharpened stick, pressing the earth 
firmly about the roots. 

The plant bed must be thoroughly 
wet before the plants are drawn. The 
season for transplanting varies with the 
latitude, from April to June. 


CULTIVATION. 


As soon as the plants are firmly 
rooted the earth near the hill is cultiva- 
ted with a hoe. During the season the 
plow may be used in several cultivations, 
but after the tobacco plants have attain- 
ed considerable size only hoe cultivation 
is practicable. 


TOPPING, PRIMING, AND SPROUTING. 
As soon as the buttons, which would 


is in order. This consists in pinching 
off with the finger nails the flower shoot 
and some of the upper leaves of the 
plant. Priming or pruning, which is 
done at the same time as topping, con- 








the colter. For a small bed on new | 
ground an old ax may be used, cutting | 





drains should be so arranged that no || 


at which plants should be set varies | 


sists in taking off four or five of the 
bottom leaves. On the bright varieties 
these lower leaves are sometimes allowed 
to remain as a protection to the other 
leaves. 

The number of leaves left after top- 
ping and priming varies from. 8 to 13, 
according to the class of tobacco. 
The smaller number of leaves gives a 
| heavier, stronger grade of tobacco. 
After topping, sprouts or suckers put 


'out from the axis of every leaf. To 
| break these off and to pick off the 
| worms, which at that season are plenti- 


ful, the laborers must go over the crop 


| at least once every 10 days. 


MANURING. 


In the Connecticut State Report for 
1884, the following statements occur: 
“Tt would be going too far to assert that 
the use of the chlorides (muriates) of 
fish or slaughter-house fertilizers must 
invariably produce tobacco of inferior 
quality. The tobacco grower will, how- 
ever, do well to avoid the use of the 
above-named fertilizers, which experience 
in all countries agrees in indicating to 
be as a rule likely to injure the burning 


| quality of the leaf” At the Kentucky 
| Station nitrate of soda gave a little | 
| larger yield of tobacco than did cotton- 


seed meal or sulphate of ammonia. 
The Kentucky Bulletin also states, as a 
result of experiments on the experi- 
ment farm, that 160 pounds of the 
nitrate of soda per acre or 340 pounds 
of cotton-seed meal furnished sufficient 
nitrogen for the tobacco crop. The con- 
clusion was also reached that more than 
160 pounds of either sulphate or nitrate 
|of potash would increase the yield. 
The muriate gave the larger crop. No 
test was made as tg the effect of the 
various potash salts on the burning 
quality of tobacco. , In this series of 
experiments every fertilizer used, nitrate 


'of soda, acid phosphate, and sulphate 


of potash, and every combination but 
one, afforded considerable net profit. 
The highest net profit resulted from the 
use of a complete fertilizer, and was 


nearly equaled by the profit on a_ plat | 


fertilized with sulphate of potash and 
nitrate of soda, 


THE MARKETS. 





Produce. 


New York, Nov. 27.—Butter—Fancy State 
dairy is rather firm, ‘There is a good demand 
for taney and choice fresh creamery butter, and 
with strong advices from the West pric es be- 

came firmer. Choice June creamery is steady, 
but other grades are urged for sale. Imitation 
creamery sells well at steady prices. Western 


| factory is quiet. We quote: 


| State dairy, half-firkin tubs, fresh, 
Choice, per POUNC....... 0000. ceseeeeeee 9a 20 
Eastern creamery, choice, per pound 20 a 21 
Western creamery, choice, per pound 21 a 22 
Imitation creamery, ordinary to good, 


PCT POUNG...... ceecesceceee ceeecceee eves Bal? 
Western factory, firkins, fresh, per 

POUNG....ccccccccccs cossvccccccccceccces Osa 12 
Western factory, tubs, fresh, per pound 11 a 13 


Western factory, tubs, June, per pound 12 a 14 
Western dairy, per pound... ........ 0665 ll a 16 
Fresh rolls, per pound........e.e. eeeeee ll a 16 

Beans and Peas—There is a fair demand for 
marrows, and prices are quite steady, Pea 
beans are quiet, and mediums are steady. Red 
kidneys are not active. White kidneys are dull. 
Green peas are dull. We quote: 





jeans, marrow, choice, new........ e+e» aSl 60 
Beans, pea, Choice, DEW....... es eeee + al 40 
Beans, medium, choice, new ....... $140 a 1 45 
Beans, red kidney, choi@e, new ... 1350 a 1 324 
Beans, white kidney, choice, new..  .... a 1 80 
Beans, black turtle soup, new..... 160 a1 65 
Beans, yellow eyo new..... coccceroee 14581 50 
Beans, lima, California, new..... «-- 1900195 
Green peas, barrels. ........eeee eens ce coo &@ 8&5 
Green peas, DUBS 6... ceeeee cece m -a 8 
Green peas, Scotch, bags..........++ mai 


Cheese—While not much trade was done in 
cheese to-day, prices generally continued firm. 
While holders were willing to make some con- 
cessions in late-made stock, fancy September 
make is very firmly held, and a slight advance 
in price isexpected. Wart skims are quiet. We 
quote: 

State factory, September make, 


large, colored, fancy, per pound. a 10 
State fe ee part skims, ordinary, 

PCT POUNT ....cscccccrccceces sovece Sia = 44 
State factory, full skims, per pound. 2a 8 


Dried Fruits and Nuts— With an improved de- 
mand for evaporated apples for both the home 
and export trade, prices _ advanced and are 
quite firm. Sun- dried apples are quict. Cher- 
ries are also quiet. Raspberries are scarce and 
firm. Blackberries are quict. There is a good 
demand for California prunes and apricots. 
Peanuts are steady. There is not much demand 
for chestnuts. Higkort nuts are dull. We 


quote: 
Apples, evaporated? Téw, “chao, 

per pound,........4 Picccccecscccecs 6ia ss 
Apples, evaporated ney. prime, 

POF POUNG......0 00. de Finvacceeccees Sia =««6 
Apples, ev ew new, ‘common, 

es ee ae 4a 5 
Apples, sun-dried, sliced, new, per 

ae Serene. ee 2a 3 
Apples, new, chopped, per pound.. lja 2 
Apples, cores and skins, new, per 

POUNA «0... 0 cece cence cence ees Cece cece la ee 
Cherries, new, per pound,........-. ° Bia o 
Blackberries, new, pér pound....... 3ta 4 
Raspberrics, vennoereneers new, per 

EE ee 19a 2 
Raspberries, sun-drjed, ‘new, — 

ee I 2s) ere a 
Huckleberries, new, !per/pound.. 6ia 7 
Plums, State, per pound 4.........-- 6a 6+ 
Prunes, California, 40 to 50 pound 

boxes, per pound,..........eeeeee Tha 8 
Prunes, California, 60 to_70-pound 

boxes, per pound..,... Mb wsccs2cees 6ta 6 
Apricots, California, . pew, per 

OMNEs cc srevccagecstites s0000 0000 l0a 13% 
Peaches, Georgia, sun-dried, peeled, 

NCW, PET POUN.. 2... cccccccccevece bai ot 
Peaches, North Carolina. sun-dried, 

peeled, new, per pound.......... 5a 63 
Peanuts, hand-picked, wasting oe 

I ccna nahensgseeesbnnne - 4ia 43 
Peanuts, hand-picked, good, ‘per 

pound PE A eh: Prete 3ta 3t 
Peanuts, Virginia, shelled, per 

pound. PEE Oy ee ep Seren 3a 
Peanuts, ‘Spanish, shelled, per 

DIED 6 vtsns-000004 seceb cambeeerecns Bla 6 
Chestnuts, Northern, per 60 pound én 

innnacens inatecewestgnnieeses $4 25 a $4 75 
Chestnuts, Southern, per 60 pouns me 

WETS a 0 00 ssvccscess cetcoescocssce 350a 375 
Hiekory nuts, per 50 pound bushel. 75a 100 
Bull nuts, per bushel ............- ° Ma 100 


Eggs—The accumulation of stock and the 
soft. muggy weuxtier combined to make a weak 
market tor eggs to-day. Strictly fancy fresh- 





gathered egys tind a ready market, but even 





LL TE NEA RG Pe ITE 


develop into blossoms, appear topping | 





good are freely offered. There was some busi- 
ness done in fine refrigerator eggs. Limed 
eggs are steady. Wequote: 

State, fresh-gathered, ebein, per 


dozen ..... 3 OE RG FR GCP OOR Ra 2 
Pennsylvania, fresh- ga th er ed, 
choice, per dOZON......-..608 eeee Aq 2% 
Western, fresh-gathered, ‘choice, 
per ES oh ae Ng 23a 233 
Western, fresh- gathered, fair to 
rime, POY GOZEN.... eee. eee eeenee 2a 2 
estern, refrigerator, ‘choice, yar 
GOGO. 00 500.002608 sasceseveses 183; a 19 
Western, refrigerator, prime, per 
GOBOM .00000 cece lja 18 


—- refrigerator, ‘poor, ‘per 

case.... edeecesesesse SO aE 
Western, dirties, ‘per ’ 30-dozen cose, 350 a 4 
Western, limed, prime, per Senet, 3 a 
Western, limed, good, per dozen.. ba 
Western, limed, inferior, per cuse, 275 a 4 00 


Fresh Fruit--Choice table apples are steady, 
and there has been a fair demand by the export 
trade. Pears are in light demand, but holders 
maintain prices with confidence. There is a 
very good demand for fancy and choice cran- 
berries, and prices have advanced. Good and 
fair cranberries are steady. We quote: 
Apples, Winesap, per barrel ........$2 25 a%3 00 
ee King, per double-head bar- 


eas 


or=2e 
-~ 





Win dn60s. chdnita des ¥ccgunihens'se050000 200 a 3 25 
Appies, Baldwin, per round- hoop 
__ RES oes 125 a2 50 
— Greening, per round- ne 
OS RRR ere 15002 50 
Apples, Spy, choice, per round-h. vop 
i ah-0-6d 0608 On 0:00.080-0 400006 secon 200 a 2 25 
Apples, Spy, common to good, p r 
NN 486.640.0:5.06-40 600060606000008000 25 a 1 7% 
Apples, ae “Davis 3, per double- 
BRE eae - 175 a2 25 
— Southern, red varie ties, per 
Di icntcighaeltrketsocenecsoeias cin 20a 2 50 
Apples, Southern, common, per 
double-head I ae 1235 a1 75 
Apples, Winter fruit, inferior to 
fair, per double-head barrel...... 75 a1 25 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, primne per 
rh eae 775 a8 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, fair to good, 
per oer 675 a 750 
Crancerries, New Jersey, per crate.. 175 a 2 50 
Pears, Seckel, Eastern, choice to 
fancy, per bushel box ....... ..... 38 50a 400 
Pears, Seckel, Eustern, common to 
good, per bushel baa 2M a3 2% 
Pears, Sheldon, Eastern, per box.. 2 Wa 3 00 
Pears, Beurre’ Bose, Eastern, per 
cote endlecuny ies semamepalbe - 20a8300 
ears, Lawrence, per barre! geccees - 20 a2 
Pears, Keitfer, per barrel......... 2 60 a 3 00 
Peurs, late sorts, fair to good, per 
MiidismitsesGhecbseedceics « ocooe 100938 
| enone common, per barre! 10 al W 
Grapes, Western New York Ca- 
tawba, per 5-pound basket....... 9a Ill 
Grapes, Western New York Con- 
cord, per 5-pound basket.......... 9a il 
Grapes, wine, Catawba, in trays, 
I ae aa la lt 
Grapes, wine, Concord, in trays, 
POT POUND is cesicccvesccscess ses ceeee ° la le 


Hay and Straw—Receipts of hay have been 


large, while the demand is slow, and prices are 
wen k. Straw isin light supply, and prices are 
strong. We quote: 





Bey. No. 1, per 10) pounds.... - Sha.. 
day, No.2, per 100 pounds.. 80a.. 
Sar, Ne! 3, per 100 pounds...... ‘ Tats 
Hay, clover, per 100 pounds...... secevseeses SONM) 
Hay, clover, mixed, per 100 pounds... 60a6)d 
Hi: ly, salt, per 100 pounds..........65 eecccce 45a50 
4zong rve straw, per 100 pounds ..... o cecces HO9a65 
Short rye straw, per 100 pounds............ 4550 
Cele CON, OP BOP Bin ss 60000ke ccezcese cece 45250 
Wheat straw, per 100 IbS.........0eceees eoee 6 AO | 


Poultry and Game—Live geese and ducks are 
in liberal supply, and prices are easy. There is 
afair demand for live chickens and fowls, and 
prices are rather firm. Live turkeys are scarce 
and firm. In the market for dressed poultry the 
supply was not aslarge as it was forthe Thanks- 
giving trade last year. The market was rather 
slow inthe morning on account of the muggy 
weather and rain, and many dealers not show- 
ing up. Later inthe day there wasa better de- 


mand, and receivers became more contident. | 


The demand for chickens and fowls is not 
active, but there is a very good demand for 
turkeys, esp cially iced. Really faney turkeys 
are scarce aud ve ry firm, but there is a gener- 
ous supply of fair and good birds. Choice 
young ducks are in better demand, and are 
irmer. Young geese are steady. Tamesquabs 
are rather dull. There is a fair demand for 
choice, near-by fresh partridges. Grouse ure 
scarce and in good demand, and choice wild 
ducks are wanted. Woodcock is steady. Rab- 
bits are steady. Venison is slow. We quote: 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Gecse, Western, per pair........eees $1 12 a$1 37 
Ducks, Western, per pair.......... ° 65a so 
Chickens near-by, per pound..... . Tia 8 
Chickens, Western, per pound..... Tia 
Fowls, near by, per pound........ ee Sia. 
Fowls, Western, per pound oeseeeee - a ab 
Fowls, Southern, per pound ...... ° 8 a 8} 
Roosters, mixed, per pound....... ° o & 5 
Turkeys, mixed, per pound........ ° 9a o. 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
Chickens State and Pennsylvania, 


dry-picked. per pound........... 10ta ill 
Chickens, Western, dry- reais 

choice, per pound.... lOja 1] 
Chickens, Western, dry- -pie ke d, 

fair to good. per pound chee 9a 10 
Chickens, Western, iced, dry- 

picked, choice, per pound........ 10a 10} 
Chickens. Western, iced, dry- 

picked, fair to good, per pound.. Sia 9} 
Chickens, Western, iced, scalded, 

choice, per pound......cceceseeree oe a 10 
Chickens, Western, iced, scalded, 

fuir to good, per pound..... 8a 9 
Fowls, State and Penusy ivania, 

dry-picked. per pound..........-- 9a 11 
Fowls, Western, dry-picked, per 

DOUG oocccccccccecccse socecscevces Sa 10 
Fowls, Western, iced, dry-picked, 

choice, per pound Mieebseweeneskeun 10 A ve 
Fowls, Western, iced, sealded, 

choice, per pound Paadingiineacieeen Mia «10 
Fowls, Western, fair to good, per 

DOT 0.0.0. csnene esse secuseceneces Ta 9 
Turkeys, Maryland, dry-picked, 

Choice, POF POUNG .....00000 cecece la 123 
Turkeys, Western, dry-picked, 

choice, per pound... .......... eee. lla Illi 
Turkeys, iced, dry-picked, good, 

POF POUNG..... creer cccccserececes 10a 103 | * 
Turkeys, iced, sealded, choice, per | 

DOUG 00000 cecccccscrcccsccesssesces Ma u 
Turkeys, iced, poor to fair, per 

DOUNG 000 cree ceccee cece cece ccevccce Ba ¢ 
Old roosters, per _— biktsenaradon Sha 6 
Ducks, young, Eastern, choice, 

POP POUNG.....0. ccccccccccvccceecs lia 14} 
Ducks, young, Eastern, common 

£0 MOOG, POT POUNA 2.0.6 0000 ce0seeee Wa 1 
Ducks, young, Maryland, per 

PORTE. «0000 cc ovesesnveceuse sesceees la 13 
Ducks, young, Western, prime per 

ee Re ae la ii 
Geese, young, Eastern, fair to 

LOO, PEY MOUNE. «2.6.6.6 cece eeeees lla 13 
Geese, young, Southern, per 

pound stinnin-ets bene knee ten il a 13 
Geese, Western, per pound........ Ta 10 


Vegetables—The market for potatoes was 
quiet to-day, and prices ruled low. There was 
not mueh demand torsweet potatoes. Cabbage 
isa litte firmer, and fancy cauliflower has ad- 
vaneced.in price. Yellow onions are steady, but 
others are slow. Eggplant is steady. There is 


a fairly good demand for celery. Green peas | 


are firm forchoice. There isa good demand for 
choice lettuce. Prime string beans are scarce 
and tirm, but poor are dragging. We quote: 
Potatoes, Maine Hebron, per sack.. $1 Wa $1 12 
Potatoes, State Burbank, per 180 


POUNAS. 0. ccc ceeeeeceeveeseceee cece ja 8&5 
Potatoes. State, Rose and Hebron, ° 

per 180 pounds ne ph00ceeegQedce canees jda 90 
Sweet potatocs, Virginia, yellow, 

Prime, per Harvel .....cceereeeceees 3 00a .... 
Swect potatees, Virginia, yellow, 

per small burrel...... eee ewes eceees 2%a 275 
Caulitlower, choice, per barrel..... 32a 3 50 

=e sensed to em per bar- 

rel. . fda 3.00 
Onions, S> astern, w vhite, ‘per ba rrel.. 12a 1 75 
Onions, Eastern, red, per barrel . Ma 1 00 
Onions, Eastern, yellow, per barrel. 1 00a 1 25 
Celery, Western, large, choice, per 

GOROT StAIES 00.0000 cccrcccces secs cece 6a 7 
Celery, Western, fair to prime, per 

pat, OS ES SRE Va B 
String beans, V irginia, per half- 

BSE WROTE 000 beccke cesses coves 50 a1 00 
Lettuce, New Orleans, per barrel... 4 00 a 6 00 
Okra, Florida, per carrier crate..... 155 a 2 2 
Tomatoes, Florida, per carrier...... 1 50 a 3 OU 

Sundries.—We quote: 

Beeswax, per pound ........se.eeese a 30 
Honey, State, white, clover, incomb, 

fancy, per POUNG........cceeee eens l4a 15 
Honey, State, white, clover, incomb, 

fuir to good, per sound a peeked lla 13 
Honey, State, buckwheat, per 

POUT ... cc ccccesececese cece cess cece 9a 10 
Honey, State extracted, per pound. 6a 6+ 
Honey, California, extracted, per 

POUNG .... cc ceeeeceeee cece eees seneees 5a 5t 
Maple sugar, new, per pound...... llta 124 
Maple sirup, per gallon.......-.++ - Ba 

Wool. 


Boston, Noy. 25.—The wool market shows 
very little change. The demand is very slow 
and not a large business is reported. Manu- 
facturers appear indifferent buyers, and many 
are claimiag to be waiting for further dey elop- 
we nts from foreign markets before purchasing. 

Valucs are steadily maintained in spite of the 
quict trade, 

For Obio and Pennsylvania fleeces we note 
avery quiet demand. Of these wools XX ap- 
pears to be having the best inquiry, with some 
demand noted for No. 1, we. |” amounting to 
very little in actual sales. Values are quite 
firm. 

For Michigan wools the demand is also quiet 
and unsatisfactory to the sel'er, some_buyers 
elaimi: 18 a weakening in spots. For X lic is 
about the market for the wool to cost 36c clean, 

For combing wools there is a quiet call, with 
unwashed meeting with most of the demand. 
Delaines are also quict and unchanged in value, 

For Texas wools the inquiry has been very 
sli ght ond unimportant, mostly for Spring 
woo!s, Fall being neglected. Prices are, how- 
ever, fairly steady. 

Oregon wools are quiet and without feature. 
The tone is hardly as strong upon these wools, 
but the offerings are smaller and less desirable. 

For California wools we note a quict call, 
with but little business resulting. Prices are, 
however. very steady. 

The demand for pulled wools is slow and the 
tone slightly easier, Bsupers show the most 
strength, 


Territory wools are in steady demand and 
firmly held. Very few of the sales are at ex- 
treme quotations 

We quote the selling prices of the market for 
leading descriptions, as follows: 


Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece.... 
Ohioand Pennsylvania X 
Ohioand Pennsylvania XX..... oe 
Ohio ane Pennsylvania anes above.. 






Combing No. 2...... se ‘ 
Kentucky and Ind x ‘blood combing.. 
Kentucky and Ind. {-blood combing....+ 
Missouri 3-bl00d COMDING.....0eeceeseseeee 
Missouri #-blood SOREEONE t05209 cosnnnpeveed 
Deluine, Ohio fine 
Delaine, Michigan Eitacahuasceeeee cocccese 
Montana medium., 
Wyoming fine..... PPPrTTTerirTTi Titi Tir t iii) 
Wyoming medium.. 
Kansas and Nebraska FINE. .00 cecesee 
Kansas and Nebraska medium.. 


Cee eee Renee eens wee 


Toxas spring medium, 12 MOS...s000 
Texas spring fine, 12 mos. $00000sesecceveces 
Texas spring fine,6to8 mos . 
Texas spring medium, 6 to § mos,..... oege 
Kentucky }-blood clothing... 
Kentucky §-blood clothing 
Unwashed fine Ohio and Michigan ......+ 1 
Unmerchantable Ohio 
Unmerchantable — penraseet un 
Lambs super pulled......... 







California spring 


COO Reet ee weet ee eeeeeeeeetee 


Oregon fine valley ......... core ccecesccees 
Oregon medium valicy.. 


Australian, Port ‘Philip. 





New Zealand clothing 


cure WITTTIT TTT TPT Te TTT eeseeerecs 
Car ‘pet wools, Ale A 


Cee meee ee weet es ereres 


ER vn catd-inadiektntesee ee 
Donskoi combing 


a pn ivertareerewanes 


25.—The oni t in gen- 
eral may still be called dn acalaneae ke ot. 
ing positive has as yet been arriy 
to heavy-weight coods, and that ine catunstion 
| with natural desive to ascertain how the London 
ine wools are likely to shape, makes 
oth buyers and sellers illi 
votiations wherever they can do so wit 
Current demand, therefore, is 
narrowed down pretty closely to the 
n cessities of the moment and business shows 
ei volume or new features of 
.and there is an absence of quotable 
any of the stable qualities. 
t appears fair cnough tocallthe: 
ve tone of the market steady, and with no more 
now than at any time 


—The Phil: ide ‘Iphia 





change in’ value 


for many weeks past. 


market is reported as 
The general position of 
Prices are tirm on the basis of fig 
ed by recent sales, but it has not been possible 
any improvement on any 
Opinionsas to the future of the 
are generally fai rly contide nt, although 


V = is unchanged. 


for sellers to realize 


at the ‘aporcechiag ‘London auctions. 
Boshene generally expect that the sales. which 
willshow some reaction 
unless the decline 
should be avery considerable one, it is not ex- 
influence any weakness here, 
“sin domestic markets since the September 
auctions have been decidedly below a parity | 


open on the 26th inst., 


a a ee ee ee 
‘ 


naturally induced to pursue a more conserva- 
’ while waiting the actual outcome 
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CONSUMPTId; 


TO THE EDITOR :—I have an abso| 
edy for Consumption. By its timely ce 
sands of hopeless cases have ee i 
permanently cured. So proof-pos 
of its power that I consider it my a { 
two bottles free to tiiose of your rea. 
ywve Consumption, Throat, Bronc: 
trouble, if they will write me their , 
and postoffice address, oe 


T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 183 Peat. ‘Sts New 
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The QUAKER NOVELTY CO., Salem, 0. ¢ 
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The Root rented ‘Co. , Box 15 Plymouth, 0. 
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‘A FRESH ENGLISH 
COMPLEXION.” 
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bind receipts curing the past week comprise 
Stic and3,071 bags foreign. against 
und 847 bags foreign for the 
pondins week in 1504. 
ince January 1 comprise 515,047 bags 
and 267.544 bae@s foreign. ¢ i M33, 
base fate stic and 69,476 bags forcign for the 
corresponding time last year, a decrease of 2 
525 bags domestic and an increase of 178,0t 


_ 
New York, Noy.29.—\Wheat—No. 2 red, store b Ri mW 
~ co. i N th ipans Tabules go to 
1 hard, 67¢ delivered. | b ] 5S 
opened stronger and active, seli 
i and ee oe al bles, re 
later recover¢ d and elo 


"ac te d a little but 





may aGTE, ‘ae eed ii; . Deessber, “y 1654, 


-No 2, Bielevator, 363 delivered ; : 
re Options opened firm, 
d ruled generally firm b mt inte t. 


i; December closed ! 

Oats—Receipts. ppet t auie t. 
2 delivered 2Wja24; N ‘ 
pasa oor er yer e a. wal 


Ji anuary closed 23 
Mi: ay ¢ ‘lose de hed : Novem- 


, Nov. 29.—The ielbeniee: shows the 
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New York, Nov. 29—The trading in 
to-day started at a decline of five points, cables 


— spec ulk atior 1oon 








be ing unsatisgac tor y 


Notwithstanding the 
receipts looked like 
242.609 lust year, i 
from the Southof small spot offerings, the local 
traders were inclined to sell. 
| they hammered the active months vigorously. 
i some resistance on 
y cautious shorts 
Houston receipts, estimated from 7,000 to 8,000 
| to-morrow und New Orleans estimated for to- | 
The market wasa | 


market, for many } +d 


In the afiernoon 


» market showed 


y at 15.000to 15.000. 
| narrow one, working within a range of l0toa 
dozen points, and closing 2a3 points above the 


The foilowing shows range of prices: 


New York, Noy. 29 —DBeeves—-Native steers, 





| 2.30a2 75; dry cows, 1.22402.85 
| quote American steers at 9a10}, dressed weight; 
| refrigerator. 8}. 


European cables 


Veals, poor to prime, 58; 
zr assers, 3.00n3. Bit. 


Sheep, poor to” prime, 2 
common to choice, 2 
- ‘Steady at 4 0 lad 25. 
29.—As beef had to give w 
poultry, this week, the cattle supply 
shippers and dressed beef tirms being 
mode waite qbuye rs of common to choice native 
85, with sales ¢ hietly ati 3. sat. 50. 
A fe wv choice e c hristmas cattle 
and 8: ule s were made of 102 head, tht at av renamed 
The bulk of the cows 
pe at ‘2 00: 12. 00, Ww hile fat cows sold at 3.00a3 50, 
and occasionally at 3.75a4 00. 
23.60, and calves at 3 5006.00. 
Sheep—lInferior to choice sheep sold at 1.35a 
3.50, the bulk selling at 2 00a3.00. with heavy and 
really choice flocks offered. 
2.00a3 20, and lambs found buyers at 4.50. Ex- 
yorters 2re not doing much, and there is very 
ittle inquiry for big ewes. 


Bulls sold at 1.80 


Western sold at 


Feeders sold fairly 


The provision market was oppressed 
the usual incubus of heavy hog receipts, 
ane the packers were the sellers. i ’ 
close, compared with Wednesday’s final quota- 
tions, show lard from 24 to 5¢ lower, ribs 2 
lower, and pork unchanged. 


Kansas Horticultural Society. 
The 29th Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
State Horticulfural Society will be held at 


05. W. H. Barnes, Acting Secretary. 





A Black Fox Wanted. 


I want a good specimen of the black 
If anyone should trap a fox 
variously known as black, silver-gray, 
or timber-gray, I would be glad to be 


I will pay a liberai price for the ani- 
mal, according to quality. 
Byron Anprews, 66 World Building, 
| New York City, N. Y. 
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, That healthy pink and 
, White might justas well , 
. bethetypical American , 
» complexion, if people , 
» would take reasonable , 

care of their health. , 


the root of the trouble. 


sli 


: 
. because a stomach in | 
q 
‘ good order produces | 
. good blood. 
R pans Tabul = 1 evists. ' 
» if e pric x itto T) 4 
Ch mical ¢ los es 

\ rk, Sabi ey VU cents 
~~ . ) } 
—, _—... _.___.._ A te Le ee 


ALOOD LOOD POISON 


$A SPECIALTY... 


tlary BLOOD POISON pe: m™: 









tess @ 


Mhome tf. reame price e under sa megu brat 
aty. Ifysouprefer tocome here we w 
tractto pay railroad fareand hv te ils.a 
nocharge, if we fuil tocure. Ifyou have t: uker lime 
cury, iodide pot ish, and still have aches 
Bi ins, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Phi o 
imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcee 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows fail 
out, it is this Secondary BLUGOD POIS0 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obst 
mate cases and challenge the worid : 
case woecannotcure. This disease has a 
baitied the skill of the most eminent pl) 
cians. 500,000 capital behind our u 
tionnl guaranty. Absolute proofs sent s« 1 
ou plicauwn. Address COOK RE “E DY. COn 
807 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SPECIAL PRICES 


30 DAYS ONLY. 
SHROP- 
SHIRE 
SHEEP, 
ee Pee Be POLAND 
Sees: . we CHINA 
| SWINE 


Write at once for price circular and 
Hand Book free. 


A. H. FOSTER, 
Allegan, Mich. 
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THEE Bettor 
Subecribe for 

® Whinery’s Swine Advcccic | 
A 16 page monthly devoted t ¥; 

interests of breeders and feed 

swine, Especially adapted to 

wants of farmers and yot ing bre 

ers, Subscription price -« rye 

4 mos. trial 100. Samplecoiy f ih! 

Whinery’s Swine Advocate, Ca.cm, 0. 
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ERKSHIRE Che ster White, 
Jersey Red & Poland 
Pics. Jersey, Guerns ; 
stein Cattle. Thorongh): 
—~ Fancy Poultry: Huntiog 
a House 1 Dog Cata 
Solvanvilte, © ester Co., Pas 
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FINE BLOODED Cat: ’ 
Hogs, Poultry, Sporting DP 

stamps for catalogue, 150 ¢ " 
N. P. BOYER & Co,, Coats ‘ 
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WANTE Men and women to learn tie ¢ ~ 
Portrait Art at home, and eal I 
$7.00 to $18.00 weekly. 
Anyone who can write ean do the work, 
MRS. L. B. McDONALD. = 
1123 West Si.. W ilmington, Pcl. 
When writing mention this paper. 
G 5557S tp coll chgume. $18 weekly and § ve 
y KE xperfence not required. oe les ft 
with 2c. stamps. Consolidated Mfy, Co., Chics 
When w —- mention vest aper. 


at her sayeter jes. Eitects 0 fae eho o 
ravings. rue to life e , 
stamps. saa” Brower We Kanods (il), M00 


When writing me mention this paper. 








7 ADIE wanted to do writing, address © * - 
ete. at home. Good wagest 1: tus 

Reply with stamp. THE PRINCESS CO, South Bend 
_W hen w riting mention this paper. — 


—————— 


FOR ALL. 5 a month salary a a 4 
penses paid. ee want employmer De ; 
at once toP. O. VICKERY, August Mase 


Ww hen writing mention this paper. 








atribe ireu lars and sac ples? No canvas ¢ 
WIL YOU be ar soar & or expenses to travel. Erciove *t . 
THE CO-OPERATIVE Ov., 517 Gth Ave., New ve 
When writing mention this p ‘p J a 
a tontawn ae t¢ 
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Crossing Ducks. 
Mr. James Rankin, South Easton, 


Mass, who raises thousands of duck- 
lines for the Boston market, gives the 
following as his experience in crossing 
Rouens, Pekins, Cayugas and Ayles- 
burvs. He says: 

‘| had about made up my mind be- 
fore the trial that the best bird would 
be across between the Aylesbury and 
Pekin, and as I had two fine imported 
Aylesbury drakes, I selected a dozen of 
my largest Pekin ducks for the cross, 
and confined them for the season, giving 





them the best of feed and care. 
fident was I of the good results of the 


au 


eS 


PAIR AYLESBURY 
cross that every egg those birds pro-| never a good layer. 


| was carefully treasured and regu- 
placed in the machine every seven 
the balance of the trays being 

i with Pekin eggs. 
“ Those eggs hatched remarkably well, 
nearly every egg producing a strong, 


So con- | 





| 
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year in regard -to the poultry they con- 
sume. They not only insist on having 
a good article, but as far as ducklings 
are concerned, must be grown within a 
clear white skin.” 





Are Your Hens Laying ? 


This is an important question just 
now, 98 eggs are now wanted and will 
continue to be wanted at increasing 
prices for the next four months. If the 
hens are not laying, what is the cause? 
The pullets are now old enough, and 
the old hens are now through the moult. 
There must be some cause. It cannot 
be the weather, as that is mild enough 
here in the South. The probability is 
that the cause is the too fat condition of 
the fowls. The grain and seed crops 
have been ripening one after another 
for the past four months. There has 


been an abundance of insect food, and 
wild berries and green food of all kinds 
have not been far to seek since Spring. 
All these causes, even if little or nothing 
has been actualty fed to the fowls, have 
conduced to fatten them. 


A fat hen is 


DUCKS. 
She may drop an 
egg now and again, but she will not be 
a regular day-by-day layer. The lay- 
ing hen is an active, well-nourished hen, 
but not a fat one. If your hens are in 
this fat state, before you can expect eggs 
you must get them rid of the superfluous 


hi althy duckling, so that I had during | fat, but not make the hens poor. To at- 
that season quite a sprinkling of flesh- | tain this end, stop feeding fattening food. 


colored bills among my flock of Pekins. 
The mortality was very small, not more 
than one per cent., but when a duckling 
did die I found it was sure to have a 
flesh-colored bill. As the birds grew I 
noticed that the crosses did not hold 
their own, but were perceptibly smaller, 
whi ry runt or serub in the flock 
lways wore a light-colored bill. Visit- 
-marked the difference and inquired 
they were of the same age. 
gan marketing the Pekins first and 
crosses last, as I found they required 
time to mature. The difference 
weight was in favorof the Pekins— 
e pound to the pair. My pick- 
iplained bitterly of the crosses, as 
the skin had the habit of coming away 
he feathers, materially lengthening 

that process and eutting down their re- 
cipts, Wishing to ascertain the qual- 
ity of the flesh, I at different times sent 


hile eve 


more 
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boxes of the dressed birds by them- 
‘cives, interviewed dealers on the sub- 
eet, requesting them to inform their 
“tomers of the fact, and if there was a 


‘verence in quality to note it. The re- 
Was that one was just as good as 
other, but they preferred the Pekins 
‘use they were larger.* The result of 
‘experiment was a loss to me of over 
“0, as I sold over 200 pairs of the 


| . 
‘i my trial of Rouens I used pure- 


bred birds, and though the Rouens ran 
a avy asthe Pekins when mature, 
/*" tiey were not more than three- 
" as large when nine weeks old, 
: a juired 12 weeks to make them 


re “ the Pekins at nine weeks. 
— found them more delicate to 
“nc When confined in large num- 
"Y cannot rough it with the Pe- 
is. The color of the skin was against 
n,and as I had but few I mixed 
‘nw with Pekins, and nothing was 
/ ough iny dealers told me plainly 
tad they been in large quantity 
ould have been obliged to cut me 
? cents per pound, 

| was best pleased with the cross ob- 
Het irom Cayuga drake with Pekin 
It made a fine, plump bird, 
as carly as the Pekins, was as 
whe fa me only drawback was the 
eithes cere xin, which was worse than 

ner of the other breeds, 
iF. ne fact is, the public at large is be- 
's ore and more fastidious every 


S they 


ducks, 
matured 
} 

. and 


re 


co 
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I always | 





Corn is one of the best foods for pro- 
ducing fat. It ought only to be fed in 
Winter. Give oats, wheat, and barley, 
mixed, and do not give toomuch. Com- 
pel the hens to exercise themselves in 
order to supplement the food fed to 
them, and in this way reduce the fat. 
Another cause may be cold, damp roost- 
ing places. The nights are now cold, 
and the hens should have warm, dry 
quarters, free from drafts, or they will 
not lay regularly. See to it that the 
hen houses are repaired and made wind 
and water tight. A frequent cause of 
non-laying is the keeping of hens that 
have been in-bred until they have lost 
their natural vigor of constitution. The 
influence of selection and the breeding 
of egg-producing breeds from the best 
strains is as great among poultry as 
among other live-stock. A good laying 
type will never be produced from strains 


| whose distinctive feature is feeding for 
the pot. This consideration involves the 
acquirement of knowledge of the differ- 
ent breeds and their characteristics and 
the selection from amongst the breed se- 
lected of those birds which have the lay- 
ing propensity most fully developed. If 
you have got a strain of fowls of this 
type, it will be useless to expect a large 
production of eggs. The remedy will 
be tomake a change. Buy now a pure- 
bred male bird of some good laying 
strain and breed some of the best lay- 
ing hens you have to him. This will 
improve the flock next year, and the 
same course can then again be repeated 
by procuring another pure-bred male of 
no kin to your improved hens. In this 
way, and with care in feeding, a good 
laying strain of fowls can be had. It 
will pay to get this. Eggs are alwaysin 
demand, and when cheapest cost least to 
produce. 





A hen is a profit until she is three 
years old; after that, the number of 
eggs usually decreases, and she should 
not be kept longer unless she is a world- 
beater and perfectly healthy. 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation ro* and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 








go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 
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Winter Layers. 
Defects increase with age, and it is 
best to dispose of all objectionable mem- 
bers of the flock early in the season. 
Do not keep any chickens that appear 
stunted ; they always degrade the ap- 
pearance of a flock, and when once a 
fowl has been stunted it is not fit for 
breeding purposes, and in fact is not 
worth the keeping. Disease, or a ten- 
dency to disease, is hereditary. 


Discard all hens that show a tendency 
to lay on fat, and retain those that under 
proper feeding will convert the food into 
eggs instead of fat. If part of the flock 
convert the food into fat instead of eggs, 
the profit the layers might give is eaten 
up by the drones. No fowl should be 
retained that does not in some manuer 
add to the profit of the flock. 


Much care should be observed in 
selecting layers for breeding purposes 
every year, and in a short time the en- 
tire flock will consist of nothing but 
layers, 


A good layer has asmall head, a long 
neck and back, and a wedged-shaped 
body. The eyes are bright and the comb 
and wattles are of a bright red. She is 
energetic and active, starting at every 
sound or motion with an elastic spring. 


A good layer usually lays eggs that 
will hatch well; the very fact that she 
isa good layer shows that she is ina 
healthy condition, the consequence be- 
ing that the greater number of eggs will 
be fertile and the chicks strong and 
vigorous. 
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The Leghorn Fowls. 


This breed of fowls is one of the best, 
if not the best, for laying eggs, but they 
are not useful as brooders, as they rarely 
set. The hens have been known to lay 
as many as 2,000 eggs in 10 years, but 
it is rarely they have a chance to do as 
well as that. They are not good table 
fowls, being small, and having dry, hard 
flesh. The Plymouth Rock is thought 
by many persons to be the most profit- 
able fowl, as it lays freely, especially in 
the Winter, is a good mother to her 
chicks, as well as having excellent meat ; 
it weighs, when full grown, eight pounds 
for the cocks and six pounds for the 
hens. There are white, black, and 
brown breeds of the Leghorns. 


Hops in Central New York. 


While this year’s crop of hops in cen- 
tral New York is somewhat below the 
usual standard in quantity, being, as 
well as can be estimated by boxes, from 
70 to 75 per cent. of last season’s, in 
quality it is unquestionable. Much ap- 
prehension had been felt that the un- 
usual dryness of the Summer would 
prevent the hops from properly matur- 
ing. This fear proved to be unfounded, 
however, for with the exception of 
those of a few growers, who began 
picking too early, no such hops were 
ever harvested in that locality. The 
hops had flowered and seeded almost to 
perfection, with nothing like mould 
about them, and lice were scarcely seen 
in any of the yards. ‘ 

One fact which demonstrates the su- 
perior quality of this year’s crop is that 
if one handles the hops for a few min- 
utes the hands become literally covered 
with dust and gum. Many pickers 
complained that they could not pick 
nearly as rapidly as heretofore on that 
account. Thousands of tramps were 
engaged as pickers this season. Al- 
though occasional arrests were made for 
disorderly conduct, as a rule they 
proved very good help. 

A pile of hops cured by an experi- 
enced dryer is a sight worth seeing. 
Being picked very clean they look in 
the sunlight like ingots of pure gold. 
If the hops are allowed to lieina well- 
lighted storeroom, they fade and lose 
their strength; therefore the grower 
keeps them as much in the dark as 
possible until they are baled. 

James F. Clark, of Otsego County, 
who is probably the largest grower of 
hops in the United States, cultivated 
120 acres this season, and estimated his 
crop at something over 200,000 pounds 
of the cured product—500 boxes less 
than last year, but far superior in 
quality. 
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Teiling Fortunes with Apples. 





There are three fortunes to be told 
with an apple. Peel the fruit without 
breaking the skin, and, holding the long 
spiral skin daintily by the end, swing it 
three times around the head, and let it 
fall to the ground; whatever letter the 
skin then forms, is the initial of the 
sweetheart or friend who loves you best. 
Then, before eating your apple, have 
some one “name it,” as they say, and 
after you have saved all the seeds, begin 
to count them, thus: 


One I love; two I love; three I love I 

say ; 

Four I love with all my heart 

And five, I cast away. 

Six, she loves; seven, he loves; eight, 

both love. 

Nine, he comes; ten, he tarries. 

Eleven, he courts, and twelve, he mar- 

ries. 

A more amusing fortune is that of 
placing a fresh apple-seed on each eye- 
lid, and. naming each. The one which 
remains there longest is the truest and 
best. A famous custom consists of pour- 
ing a very little molten lead into a tub 
of cold water; there follows a splashing 
and hissing as the lead cools suddenly, 
and the shape of the lead reveals the 
future. Just as in all oracles, ever 
since the days of Delphi, and Diana of 
the Ephesians, the scientific work lies in 
reading the doubtful forecasts aright.— 





St. Nicholas, 








THE APIARY. 


Hummings. 


A few colonies will do well where 
many could not prosper. 


When making artificial swarms, the 
queens and drones should be raised from 
the best colonies, 

Roses do not secrete honey in their 
flowers. Bees visit them to secure the 
pollen, which is very abundant. 


Public speakers should frequently 
use honey. The formic acid which it 
contains cures affections of the mouth, 
throat and lungs. 





In preparing bees for Winter, the 
best plan is to: leave the combs as the 
bees arrange them. They like to have 
empty cells in the center of the brood- 
nest to cluster in. 


Honey should be stored in dry rooms. 
It will gather moisture and even mould 
in a damp cellar; but if properly sealed 
and kept cool and dry, it will keep for 
years, 

Buckwheat honey is that made last 
and is the darkest. Though strong in 
flavor, it is preferred by some to that 
more delicately flavored. But as buck- 
wheat honey does not sell well it is 
usually left for the bees to eat during 
the Winter. 


Those who make a study of insect 
life tell us that bees are not without 
enemies. Wasps, while useful in some 
respects, steal honey and harass the bees 
constantly. Sparrows and the blue tit- 
mouse eat bees. It is said that sparrows 
eat only the drones. 


An attempt is to be made to introduce 
into the United States the giant bees of 
India. These bees build immense combs 
in the forests; their tonguesare longer 
than those of other bees, and they are 
thus enabled to get honey from many 
flowers which are inaccessible to the 
common bee. As the drones are no 
larger than ordinary bees, it is thought 
they will readily breed with the races 
now domesticated here. 


Many have an idea that while only 
the best honey must go to the market, 
that of even the poorest quality is good 
enough for food for the bees. A com- 
mon Winter danger to bees is dysentery, 
which is usually caused:by a cold hive 
or improper food. ‘The best Winter 
food for bees is pure white honey. If 
artifical food is necessary, pure granu- 
lated sugar sirup should be used. 


A Russian bee-keeper has been mak- 
ing some very interesting experiments to 
determine how bees obtain the moisture 
they need during the Winter. Honey, 
as well known, readily absorbs 
moisture. At a température of 76°, | 
three grains of uncapped honey will ab- | 
sorb fully their own weight of water in 
24 hours. During the Winter, the bees 
uncap honey in advance of their needs 
and the uncapped honey absorbs from 
the air the necessary moisture. 


is 
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Bees on a Railroad. 

In Switzerland, on the lines of some 
railroads, the men who work on the 
roads are allowed to keep bees. The 
railroad directors give the men small 
grants of land, and this year they have 
given the men pamphlets with instruc- 
tions how best to care for the bees. 
The men have been so successful that 
last year they sold 3,500 pounds of 
honey. ‘The care of the hives and bees 
does not interfere with their work on the 
railroad, and they are more contented, 
the authorities say, because of this 
interest and the return it makes in 
money. 


Laying Down Trees in the Winter. 

It has been suggested that young 
fruit trees should be trained with the 
roots on the two sides only, so that by 
bearing on the trees they migh be laid 
down on one side and covered in the 
Winter for protection. But this plan 
has not yet been found practical, for 
the reason that the tree needs all its 
roots, and the continual cutting away 
of half the roots must so weaken it as to 
make it unprofitable. The suggestion 
has never been carried into practice yet, 
and it is not probable it will ever be, on 
this account and other 1easons equally 
unfavorable. 
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Faultless Quaker Dish Washer. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER pays considerable 
attention to household affairs, and we know 
that our ladies are nearly, if not quite, as much 
interested in agricultural matters as our male 
readers, and we feel ,confident that by sug- 
gesting the use of a huttjane device for the 
ladies that our farmers Will not object; be- 
cause farmers love their wives, you know. 

The Faultless Quaker: Dish Washer is de- 
signed to lessen the Tabors of the housewife 
and to make easy that dreaded job, dish 
washing, which occurs with the regularity of 
a time-piece three times a day. 

By the use of the Faultless Quaker scalded 
hands are not known. It brings dish wash- 
ing within the pale of a pleasurable duty, 
whereas by the old method it is the drudgery 
of the kitchen. 

The Faultiess Quaker is as represented, as 
we very well know from actual investigation, 
and the Quaker Novelty Co., its manufactur- 
ers, of Salem, Ohio, stand ready to give in- 
formation through their illustrated pamphlets 
and testimonials to any who may apply. 
They offer splendid inducements to agents. 
If you are interested write at once. It may 
result in your engaging in a lucrative busi- 
ness. When you write say we told you to. 
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[For the leisure hour of readers, old and 
young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzles and send solutions to those published, 
Answers and names of solvers to this issue will 
appear in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Acdress — for oe department: “ Puzzle 

tditor, MERICAN FARMER, 172 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] oe 
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ENUCLEATIONS—NO. 18. 


139—For-mid-able. 141—Doze-n, 
140—STRAPPER 
OUTLINES 
BOATSMAN 
PITUITES 
TERTULIA 
RETRENCH 
DENUNCIA 
ESSOINER 
142— 8 4 I 
MAB IsH 
COLLA®* SNEED 
CALLERY SKIPPER 
MOLLYMAUW INITIATOR 
SALLYPICKER ISEPIPTESES 
BLEMISHED HEPATICAE 
ARACHIS DETECTS 
YUKES ROSAS 
WED REE 
R 8 
143—Deranged; Dangered; Gardened. 
145—Cares-singly. 
4“e— PP 147— SP 
ARS ARS 
PLATA ALATA 
POTIONS ACTIONS 
ALTERNITY ALTERNATE 
PRAIRIEMOLE PRAIRIEMOLE 
STONEWARE STONEWORK 
ANIMATE ANAMOSA 
STORE STORA 
YLE ELK 
E E 


*See COLLUM. 


Authors of word-forms: Lord Baltimore and 
Primrose, J. E. W., Rex Ford, Dan D. Lyon (2). 


ENIGMANIACS. 


Primrose, Pearlie Glen, Malenco, Ben 
Trovato, G. Race, Alumnus, Folga, Mazy 
Masker, E. Lucy Date, Harry, Serpeggiando, 
Jos. D. Somers, Nyas, Orlando, A. F. Armer, 
Pearl, T. O’Boggan, Lillian Locke, Janus, 
Arty Fishel, 2 E. Z., Guidon, Beech Nut, 
N. E. Body, Carl, Haidee, Ellsworth, Presto, 
Solon, Pansy, Ingleside, Rodger, Cinders, 
Nedmac, Holly, Dan Knight, Locust, Frantz, 
Cecil, Caro, L. M. N., A. L. Vin, N. E. Moore, 
Lucile, Swamp Angel, Esperance, K. T. Did, 
Damon, Mesa, Annette, X. L. C. R., F. L. 
Smithe, Jo King. Total, 54. 








Prize Winners. 


1. Not won. 2 Jos. D. Somers. 
Orlando, 4. G. Race. 5. Janus, 


3. 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 20. 


NO. 159—-TRANSPOSITION, 
At Woodlawn Springs the Summer air 
Thrills sweetly while the rebin sings; 
The forest breathes a welcome fair 
At Woodlawn Springs. 


We catch a glimpse of fleeting wings, 
Above, around us everywhere, 
And far and wide the woodland rings. 


The flowers ONE a perfume rare; 
The oak a grateful shadow flings; 
And little time is rwo to Care 
At Woodlawn Springs. 
—Swampe ANGEL, Rock Falls, IL. 
NO, 160-2—DIAMONDS. 

1. A letter. 2. The panda. 3. Amazed. 
4. Any one of several metameric forms of 
the same substance. 5. An aquatic Euro- 
pean plant with bayonet-shaped leaves. 6. A 
table on which hazard is plaved. 7. Import- 
ant ores of iron. & Conducts. 9. Dresses. 
10. Pipe-connections changing directions at 
right-angle. (Century.) 11. A letter. 

1. A letter. 2. Anything that fatigues. 

Elementary substances 


& 


3. The teasel.* 4. 
found combined in the minerals menaccanite, 
rutite, sphene, ete. 5. A townof Spain, in 
Catalonia. 6. A table on which hazard is 
played. 7. Pertaining to, concerned with, 
or determined by, the genesis of anything. 
8. A glucoside found in the bark of the lilac. 
9. A white crystalline resinous substance ex- 
tracted from gutta-percha by the action of 
alcohol or ether. 10. Alone. 11. A letter. 


1. A letter. 2. Babylonian measures of 
capacity. (Century.) 3. Minerals occurring 
in white rounded crystalline masses. 4. Any 
one of numerous species of bright-colored 
song birds. 5. A Linnean genus of free- 
flowering composite plants, mostly from 
South Africa. 6. A table on which hazard is 
played. 7. Light woolen fabrics. 8. Walled 
places. (Century.) 9. A genus of shrubs in- 
cluding gooseherries and currants of many 
kinds. 10. As.* 11. A letter. 

— EUGENE, Cleveland, O, 

NO. 163—NUMERICAL. 

A brisk and lively girl was she, 
As 1 to 5, with 9, could be. 
Upon the 5 to 9 she stands, 
With boatline in her trembling hands, 
For she had 3 to 6, 9, 8 
The youth who was her boating mate. 
For had he not with scorn maligned 
The WHOLE, a dish on which they dined, 
Knowing that she, the same had made, 
The which uncommon skill displayed ? 
She never would, while she was living, 
Condone his crime, and be forgiving. 
But her relentless vows miscarried; 


E’re the month ended, they were married. 
—MAUDE, St. Joseph, Mo. 





nos. 164-6—SQUARES. 


1. Small instruments of ivory used in play- 
ing upon the lyre. 2. A townof Spain. 3. 
To grip. 4. Carditia. (Dungl.) 5. An in- 
structor. 6. Moves against. 7. To sprinkle. 

1. A device. A genus of endogenous 
plants found in tropical America. 3. The 
power of taking a thing before it is offered. 
4. American Congressman; 1828-1880. 5. 
Terminable. 6. Bandages improperly com- 
pared toa star. (Dungl.) 7. Deaf. 

1. A fox of north Africa. 2. One who 
cultivates any study or art. 3. A fee paid 
for goods sold in ahall. 4. Rich kinds of 
satin made in India. 5. Mixtures of eggs 
and cream. (Nuttall.) 6. A genusof myrta- 
ceous plants. 7. One of the Shetland islands, 

—X. L. C. R., Lyons, N. Y. 


NO. 167—DECAPITATION, 


My life is one of tiresome toil, — 
A digger in a graveyard; 
In TOTAL’s blast or Summer’s broil 
My life is one of tiresome toil; 
The while I FINE in native soil 
I ever have to slave hard. 
My life is one of tiresome toil,— 
A digger in a graveyard ! 
—PRIMROSE, Baltimore, Md. 


NO. 168—-ICOSAHEDRON, 


1. Split pulse. 2. A fine cotton cloth of In- 
dia. 3. Village, Walker Co., Ala. (R. & MeN.) 
4. To pour off gently, as liquor. 5. A shrub 
of the holly family. 6. The lowest groups 
of animals in which no nervous system has 
been observed. 7. The unfortunate heroine 
in the play ‘“‘The Maid’s Tragedy.’’ 8. 
The Gold-finch. 9. German auther; 1749- 
1832. (Web.) 10. To chant. 11. Whip- 
lashes. 12. Looked with eyes wide open. 
13. A pace. —Muss Fir, St. Mary’s, O. 
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No. 169—TRANSPOSITION. 


This farmer brown, I sing his praise, 
His life so free, and homely ways, 

His PRIMAL life (tis so to me; 

He sells for cash, and buys on three 
Months time—’tis nine before he pays.) 














Don’t tobacco spit and 
smoke your life away, and 
go on suffering from nerve 
troubles that make the 
strongest man weak, dizzy 
z and undecided, prevent him 
from doing the right thing 
at the right time, all bee 
cause the blood is tobacco= 
poisoned. The natural way 
to stop a thing is to get a dis= 
taste for it. Youcan stop na- 
turally this brain-weakening, 
nerve-ruining, tobacco dis- 
ease by the use of the orizin- 






> tobacco habit cure. 


al, time tested, guaranteed 











Sti os 
KILLS 


NO-T0-BAC TOBACCO 





You ask for proof? 
antee. 


OUR CUARANTE 


boxes, thirty days’ treatment, $2.50. 
GUARANTEB 





. Book called “Don't Tobacco Spit and 
of REMEDY C 


Sold b 
‘O CURE THE TOBACCO Lap 
refunded. We don't claim to cure everyone, but the percentage is so lar; 
6 we can better afford to have the good will of an occas! 
MtEskam, money. WE HAVE FAITH IN NO-TO- Se 
sak. wad 


Beware of imitations, there is no substitute for NO-TO-BAC. 


4 Test No-ToSac under our absolute guar- 
Feel how quickly No-To-Bac kills the desire fer tobacco, 
eliminates the nicotine, steadies the nerves, increases weight, 
makes the blood pure and rich, tingling with new life and eS 
Gloomy days will be gone; the sunshine will be brighter. he 
old man in feeling is made young again and—happy. 


IS PLAIN AND TO THE 
POINT. One x, $1; three 
crags everywhere under a 
in any form, or money 

onal failure, than 3 
Smoke Your Life Away,” mailed free. 
%. STERLING 


. ‘0.. Chicago office, 45 Randolph 8t.; N. Y¥ . office, 10 Spruce BSt.; 
, Canada office, 374 St.Paul St., Montreal; Laboratory,Indiana Mineral Springs,ind. 








Up with the birds, too dark to see, 
He feeds the stock, and patiently 
Chops wood until the shadows raise,— 

This farmer brown. 


Then on the corn-plow deftly plays, 
Unmindful of the tropic blaze, 
Or all day walks in ecstasy 
Behind the creaking harrow. He 
But FINE, next day, all former days,— 
This farmer, Brown. 
—Novus Homo, Leesburg, Ind, 


NO. 170—QUADRUPLE WORD-ENIGMA. 


In the ‘‘first glad rays’’ of morning glowing 
low down in the East 
And bursting forth upon the “ World in | 
glorious’’ golden floods, 
In the ‘‘ gruesome voices” of the night, which 
suddenly have ceased 
Their weird and ghostly orgies in the 
meadows and the woods. 
In the ‘‘gently waving golden” stalks of 
fully ripened grain 
Swaying lightly in the Autumn winds that 
blow o’er mead and hill, 
In the laughing ‘rippling crystal stream’? 
tumbling o'er and o’er again 
As it seeks its pebbled course on through 
the orchard near the mill. 


Inchildhood’s joyous sunny hours, how merrily 
we played 
Together on the grassy slope in the orchard 
near the mill, 
When the fruit trees in their dress of fragrant 
blossoms were arrayed— 
The sweetness of their odor lingers in my 
memory still. 
Then two little hearts were happy, so inno- 
cent and light, 
With no cruel cares and sorrow their SECOND 
lives to fill, 
Every moment, every hour, was fraught with 
pure delight 
we sweetly played together in the 
orchard near the mill. 


As 


In later years, as schoolmates, saunterin§ 
down the shady lane 
To the ancient village school-house with 
its rough old trembling door— 
Even now I see the row of solemn windows 
once again 
And the rough-hewn desks and benches, 
and the sagging, creaking floor. 
Then we two grew up together, as companions 
kind and true, 
Till a nobler, holier feeling seemed our 
youthful hearts to fill 
When there cameth first touch of TOTAL ; 
our love we then both knew, 
And I kissed my FIRST lips gently in the 
orchard near the mill. 


The bright and happy childhood scenes have 
passed like some THIRD LAST, 
They have vanished in the onward march 
and ceaseless tread of time, 
3ut the true love born in our young days 
grows more sincere and fast, 
Binding closer still our hearts in an affec- 
tion pure, sublime. 
And as we stroll among the once familiar 
scenes of yore, 
And see the crumbling schoolhouse, the 
lane, the grove, the rill, 
We live all through those happy, sunny child- 
ish hours once more, 
When we sweetly played together in the 
orchard near the mill. 
—DAN KNIGHT, Philadelphia, Pa, 


EMOLUMENTS. 


For first complete list to this month’s 
Enigmas, $1. 2. Second complete, 50 cents. 
3, 4, 5. three bound books awarded by lot 
among persons sending two or more answers. 

Best batch of flats, bound book; best batch 
of forms, same. Open to all. 


ENIGMIANA. 


We learn with deep sorrow of the sad 
accident which recently befell California 
Diamond, oldest son of our friend Adelante, 
whereby he very narrowly escaped death. 
The young man was caught in the machinery 
of a flouring mill on Nov. 10th, and terribly 
injured, but at this writing is said to be out 
of danger, a truth which doubtless brings 
untold relief to the heart of the devoted and 
noble mother. The sympathy of her many 
friends among the fraternity of Puzzledom will 
be with her in her troubles. ——Examination 
has brought to light the fact that our files are 
much more bountifully stocked with forms 
than flats, consequently this month’s puzzles 
have been served out accordingly. Eugene’s 
trio of HAZARDTABLE diamonds will be en- 
joyed and X. L. C. R.’s clever squares appre- 
ciated by solvers. The balance of the forms 
are new and good and the pair of transposi- 
tions bright and well worked out. Novus 
Homo’s PRIMEis marked ‘‘ rare’’ in Webster, 
and the puzzle may cause some searching. 
Miss Fit, one of Mystery’s supporters, will 
be accorded a welcome by ourcrew. The 
icosahedron is put together in approved style. 
There seems to be a tendency on the part 
of a number of formists to weave diamonds 
about, or base squares upon, words selected 
for the purpose from Lippincott, Phillips and 
other authorities, in preference to choosing 
words from the International. Thisis a habit 
to be frowned upon, and, until more of 
Webster’s tough nuts have been cracked, 
TSCHAKMECKS and TCHAWYTCHAS for in- 
stance, let us have dictionary bases every 
time it is possible. We also notice that some 
of the boys select obsolete in preference to 
“live? words, thinking it makes the puzzles 
more difficult of solution. ‘Thisis not necessar- 
ily a fact, neither is the practice a good one. 
——Commencing with last month the price of 
THE AMERICAN FARMER was reduced one- 
half, making it possible to secure the paper a 
whole year for 25 cents, a departure which 
we hope will result in placing it in the hands 
of the majority of puzzlers who have not as 
yet sent subscriptions. As an extra induce- 














ment, all persons who send us 25 cents, stamps, 
silver or money order, before January 1, 1896, 


will receive Zhedom, Beech Nut’s semi- 
monthly publication, three months free. To 
take advantage of this offer address letters to 
R. O. CHESTER, 1729N. Y. Ave., Washington, 
D. C., marking them personal. Otherwise 
you may fail to be placed on the roll for 
Thedom.——Betfore we have the opportunity 
of again speaking to you through this column, 
the Eastern Puzzlers’ League, the represent- 
ative body of Puzzledom, will have held 
its semi-annual Convention at Baltimore. A 
streng effurt is being made to assure a success 
ful meeting, and it will succeed, unless all 
signs fail. Seven new members were enrolle 
ed at the Washington conclave six months 
ago, and we would like very much to see ag 
many more join January 1. The admission 
fee is only $1, and this covers the whole cost 
for the first term. Send adollar bill to Treas- 
urer Alumnus (Dr. J. 8S. F. Sessford), 1012 
N. H. Ave., Washington, D. C., together 
With a letter expressing your wish to become 
a member of the League. In doing so, mene 
tion this paper, and we will send you it one 
year free of charge; or we will send Mystery 
six months instead. Get in line and give the 
League a send-off for the New Year ! 
12-1-’95. R. O. CHESTER. 








New York has the greatest amount 
of capital invested in farm implements 
and machinery, the sum total being $46, 
659,465 ; Pennsylvania is second, with 
$59,046,855; Iowa is third, with $36, 
665,315. 
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THE PRIDE OF THE ADIRONDACKS, 

The new Park Fence, 2 miles long. Elk high, 
Buffaio strong, Fawn tight, 10 rods between tree- 
posts, roughest ground ever fenced. Built by 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 


When writing mention this paper. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


Over50 Styles)jThe best onEarth. Horsehich, 
Bull strong, Pig and Chicken 
tight. Youcan make from 4Q§ 
to 60 rods per day for from 
2c. a Rod. 
I TSE maw Roe 
~<—3} Ki LMAN ‘5 
aS iRidgeville, = indiana. 




















Mention ‘lhe American Farmer. 


» MAKE HENS LAY 
W% .oucan have Lggs inthe early falian 

i) throughout the coldest weather in wine 

ter when priceis very high. Do 

wantthesecret ? Ournew Poul- 


= — 


weae@ Gleanings, 2 16 page journal for young 
sera, Smonths for 10 cents, Address 


: farn Add: 
POULTRY, G. S. V.. CLINTONVILLE, CT, 
When writing mention this paper. 


What a Lot of Eggs 


the hens lay when fed on Green 
Cut Bone! With s dozen hens 












$5.00 buys one, 
‘y SENT OW TRIAL. 180 Highest Awards received, 
i 


Catalogue free if you name this paper, 


F. W. MANN CO., MILFORD, MASS. 


When writing mention this paper. 


$100 IN CASH ms poueTRY 


TRIBUNE, 6 

A Monthly Magazine; well printed, finely illustrat- 
ed, and brimful of information of value to all poultry 
raisers, will divide $100.00 among its agents, 
sides paying big cash commissions and giving @ 
valuable prize each week. A chance for everyone. 
Samples and full particulars promptly mailed for 

centsin stamps. Address, 


THE POULTRY TRIBUNE, Freeport, Ill. 


Send for free sample copy. 


“THE FEATHER.” 


A New National Poultry, Pigeon and 
Bird Magazine. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
WASHINGTON, D. ©, 











Box 54, Station A. 
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INCUBATORS 
“The R eliable® 
ToHatch 8) per cent SeLy Rscoua’ te 
© 

x 











Correct in Princip! Seny 
> at World’s Pair. Cots. in eempe 
POR PROFIT astet a a k Information. 
¥& lorue, POULTRY plain. , ni 
* Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co.,Quincy, Le 


RAKKKKKKKKKEREEEEEKREKK 
When writing mention this paper. 


sons VIGTOR 


¥ INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam, 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
The simplest, most reliable, 

and cheapest first-class Hatcher 

in the market, Circulars frea, 

GEO. ERTEL & CO. ry Quincy, Ub 


When writing mention this paper. 


Guide and Cate 





logue 
é4cents! 





F (UUBATORS & BROODERS 
Brooders only $& Best & Oheapes4 
for raising chicks. 40 1st Premiums 
4000 Testimonials. Sond fo; On:'l'g., 
‘ G.S.SINGER, Box E, Sarcin*tan, 0 
When writing mention this paper, 
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Established - - - (8i9. 


76TH YEAR. 


——————_ 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
9 Pereunties nimium sua si bona norint agri- 
colas.""— V Ing. 


yr” = : = ———————— = 
Published Monthly at Washington, D. C., and 
Baltimore, Md., by 
The American Farmer Company, 
{729 New York Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SOUTHERN EDITION OFFICE: 
228 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Entered at the Postoffice at Washington, D. 
C., and Baltimore, Md., as second-class matter. 


~ ‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YEAR IN ADVANCE, - - 25 CenTs 


Write for special inducements to club raisers. 
Advertising rates made known upon applica- 
tion. 


Ge Our readers will oblige us, when writing 
to parties advertising in this paper, if they wiil 
state thet they saw the advertisement in THe 
AMERICAN Farmer. This is little trouble and 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and is intorma- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 


When sending in subscriptions specify 
whether for General or Southern Editions. 
Unless speciully directed for the Southern Edi- 
tion, all subscriptions will be entered tor the 
General Edition. 


TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 


Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- & 
tunity to see it and examine it, with-a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
rofitable investments that you can make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor’s attention to the 
paper. 


Every other class makes a resolute 








struggle before Congress for legislation 
promoting their interests. The farmers 
Tne AMERICAN 


FarMEr is the Marshal who leads the 


must do the same. 


fight. Subscribe for it, and get your 
neighbors to do likewise. 








Superstition has not yet succumbed 
anywhere to the march of education. 
The North British Agriculturist, a paper 
of the highest class, published at Edin- 
burg, has in a prominent place the fol- 
lowing advertisement : 

ATER.--If you want a Water Supp'y, Jonn 
Stearns, Westholme, Hessle, Yorks, will 


show you where to Sink; Diviving Red used. 
Terms on «pplication. 





Dwurinc the month of September the 
exports of worsted coatings from the 
Bradford Consular District, England, to 
the United States were valued at £172,- 
484, or $862,420, an increase over Sep- 
tember last year of £158,619, or $693,- 
095; of stuff goods, £170,146, or $850,- 
730, an inerease of £115,149, or $575,- 
745; and of woolen goods, £54,778, or 
$273,990, an increase of £54,420, or 
$272,100. 





Tue Pennsylvania Board of Agricul- 
ture reports that 100 years ago there 
were 29,446,400 acres of timber land 
in the State. This amount had been re- 
duced by last year to less than 7,000,000, 
and of that amount not more than 
1,000,000 acres are valuable. 
a dreadful destruction of valuable prop- 


There is 


erty each year from the forest fires. In 
1891 more than 12,000 acres of land in 
this country were destroyed, representing 
a value of over $25,000,000. At the 
present rate of destruction the entire 
500,000,000 acres of forest land in the 
United States will have vanished at the 
end of 50 years. 





Tue London Daily Financial News 
puts the whole mismanagement of the 
Wilson-Gorman-Brice Deformed Tariff 
in one pregnant sentence. It says that 
“practically every penny that 
the 
has been got back 


was 
subscribed here toward recent 
American 
through the expansion in the exports of 
woolens and worsteds.” That is, the 
farmers of the United States were rob- 
bed through the abolition of the duties 
on wool and other farm products; the 
revenue was cut down far below the ex- 
penditures, the Government had to 
borrow money to keep it going, the 
English lent us the money, and then 
“$ot every penny of it back” by the 
profits on the increased quantity of 
wools, woolen goods and worsteds they 
sold us. Is it any wonder that England 
becomes the richest country in the 


loan 


world, when she can get other countries 
to play into her hands like that? 











THe AMERICAN FARMER is the only 
agricultural paper in the country that 
stands up boldly for giving the farming 
interest the same measure of protection 
accorded to every other interest in the 
country. If you believe in this, and be- 
lieve ina paper that makes a steady 
fight for this idea, send in your subscrip- 


WOOL OR BEER? 

Every Republican Representative and 
Senator who has arrived in Washington 
so far has expressed himself unquali- 
fiedly as to the urgent need of more 
revenue at once. Nearly all of them 
seem to have wool and beer nearest their 
minds as sources of this increased in- 
come. Substantially every one from 
Ohio to the westward expresses him- 
self in favor of restoring the duties on 
wool as a measure of justice to the farm- 
ers, as well as one demanded by the 
depleted condition of the Treasury. 

Into the consideration of this prob- 
lem enter many bothersome questions. 
The first is the Senate. The Republi- 
cans will have at best only a majority 
of one or two in that body, with a 
greater probablity of a tie vote, with 
the decision in the hands of a Demo- 
Then, the Demo- 
cratic Steering Committee of the Senate 


cratic Vice-President. 


has announced its determination to en- 
deayor to restore the party prestige in 
the country by a prolonged debate of 
every measure that the Republicans 
may offer, which means a resumption 
of the old policy of the party of savage 
criticism of the opposition, without ex- 
posing itself to criticism by offering any 
alleged better plan. Next comes the 
President with his positive views on Pro- 
tection and the almost certainty that he 
will veto any measure that is in the line 
of greater Protection. Tis veto will be 
fatal, for little as the Democratic Sena- 
tors may like him, and much as they 
may want to see him over-ridden and 
humiliated, they will not for an instant 
think of helping to do this, for the bene- 
It is too 
near the Presidential election for any 


fit of the Republican party. 


such suicidal policy. 

An additional dollar on each barrel 
of beer is the most promising plan of 
bringing quick returns into the Treas- 
ury. 

All the machinery is ready for such 
a measure. There would hardly have | 
to be another clerk appointed to carry 
All that would be needed 


would be to direct the Internal Revenue 


it into effect. 


Collectors to collect $2 on each barrel 
of 
Each keg would have a 50 cent stamp 
instead of the present 25 cent one. As 
there are 30,000,000 barrels of beer 
drank in this country every year, this 
would give $30,000,000 additional rev- 


enue, and the money would begin to 


beer where now they collect $1. 


flow into the Treasury from the day of 
the approval of the act. 

This is very captivating, and it can 
be pointed out that while beer is now 
paying less than 20 per cent. of its cost 
as tax, whisky pays 1100 per cent.; that 
there is no business in the country so 
profitable as beer-brewing and _beer- 
selling, and that the breweries are the 
property of English syndicates which 
drain the gold from the country, 
But—and there comes a tremendously 
big BUT—the brewer-lords are potent 
political powers. They are the most 
compact political organization in the 
country. Every brewer-lord has from 
hundreds to thousands of saloon-keepers 
under his stalwart thumb. He has set 
them up in business, paid for their 
licenses, and furnished them with bar, 
furniture, and fixtures, upon which he 
holds a mortgage. The saloon-keeper is 
the creature of his will, and bound to do 
his bidding. 


are as many saloons as one to 200 in- 


In some of the cities there 
habitants. This means one to every 40 
votes. When the brewers pass the word 
to the saloon-keepers to raise a howl 
against any legislation, the howl is tre- 
mendous. It is not to be supposed that 
the brewers will disgorge $50,000,000 
a year of their profits without bitter out- 
cry and resistance, and the politicians of 
all parties will dread their swift, sure 
vengeance. ‘The fact that the brewers 
cannot reimburse themselves by collect- 
ing the tax back from the consumers will 
add to their resentment. They must 
still continue to sell beér at five cents a 
glass and pay the additional dollar a bar- 
rel out of their profits, . 

As to the restoration of the duties on 
wool, there is to be expected a very 
strong and effective opposition from the 
woolen manufacturers, whom the Wilson 
Iniquity gave free wool, while largely 
protection upon the 
What politi- 


cians will fear still more is the noisy 


retaining « their 
manufactured products. 


clamor of the demagogs, who will de- 
claim from every stump and from every 
pile of beer kegs in front of a saloon 
upon the enormity of raising the cost of 
the “ poor man’s clothing, blankets, and 


carpets.” They fear the revival of the 


old, cheap falsehoods about “shoddy” 





tion, and get your neighbors to subscribe. 


. 
vee ate es 


of “Prices About to Be Advanced on 
Account of the McKinley Bill.” 

It is true that all this helped in over- 
throwiftig the Republican party in 1892, 
but the Republicans were themselves 
somewhat to blame for it. They seemed 
to rely so completely upon the justness 
of those duties that they made little 
effort to expose the sham of the cry 
against them. They did not make any 
concerted attempt to meet their assail- 
ants on their own ground, and point out 
the benefits the people, and especially 
the farmers, would receive from the 
Tariff schedule. The result was that 
they were badly beaten, not so much by 
the vote cast against them, which was 
smaller than usual, but by the vote cast 
for them, which was very much smaller 
than usual, 

The farmers themselves were also to 
blame. Apparently, they could not 
make themselves believe that free wool 
would injure them, until the price of 
wool went down with a rush, and the 
stockyards at Chicago were glutted with 
sheep sold at any price that could be ob- 
tained. Other interests of vastly less 
importance took the alarm at once, and 
began beseeching Congress to save them. 
For example, we remember how effect- 
ually the collars and cuffs interest of 
one city alone battled for its interests. 
It secured one Democratic Senator who 
refused to vote for the bill unless collars 
and cuffs were properly protected, and 
they were. Yet the more than 1,000,000 
sheep-growers in the country, with in- 
terests valued at hundreds of millions of 
dollars, did not effect as much as the 
little squad of shirt-makers at Troy, 
m. Be 


men in Texas put no pressure upon Sen- 


The tens of thousands of sheep- 


ator Mills to prevent his connivance in 
their slaughter. The owners of the 
4,000,000 sheep in Ohio did not make 
it clear to Senator Brice that they would 
hold him distinctly responsible unless 
free wool was defeated. Nor did the 
to Senator Peffer; those of Nebraska to 
Senator Allen; nor those of South Da- 
kota to Senator Kyle. These Senators 
there had been anything like the pres- 
sure put upon them by their constituents 
that the Troy collars and cufis men put 
upon Senator Murphy. 

Now the urgent question is whether 
the wool men are going to rouse them- 
selves to proper action in securing the 
They 


can secure it if they will show them- 


restoration of the duties on wool. 


selves in dead earnest for it, and deter- 
mined to hold to a severe accounting 
those who are hostile or non-helpful. <All 
that is necessary for them is to be only 
partially as alert and aggressive in their 
own cause as other less important inter- 
ests are. Let us have action by them 
without regard to politics, the same as 
The 


tobacco-growers of Florida, Georgia and 


other interests act. Democratic 
North Carolina demanded protection to 
their crop; the Democratic Legislature 
of Florida memorialized the Senators 
and Representatives from that State to 
vote for a duty on pine-apples ; for years 
the South Carolina Democrats have been 
a unit in demanding a high duty on rice. 
Let us have every Democratic and every 
Populist farmer join with his Republican 
neighbor in demanding a restoration of 
the duties on wool as a revenue measure, 
with incidental protection. 








Tne system of co-operation among 
farmers, which has been developing so 
successfully in Ireland, has spread into 
France, where it is taking new forms. 
Among other things, the “Union San- 


cerroise,” one of these co-operative 
syndicates, proposes that when sickness 
or death overtakes one of its members, 
his work shall be carried on by the 
syndicate for the balance of the year, if 
the interference come before October, 
and during the whole of the next year 
if after October. This is an idea worth 


considering on this side of the Atlantic. 








2 « 

Tue AMERICAN FARMER believes 
that every dollar of the $300,000,000 
of gold which is every year sent out of 
the country for agricultural products 
should be kept at home and spent among 
our owa farmers. If you believe in this 
subscribe for the paper, and get your 
neighbors to do the same. 





Ir you believe in rationally-protect- 
ive duties on wool, barley, fruits, hay, 


vegetables, rice, cotton, sugar, eggs 


£gs, Po- 
| tatoes, ete, and believe in making a 
stubborn fight until these are secured, 


subscribe for Tur AMERICAN Farmer, 





and the exhibition of signs in the stores 


and get your neighbors to do so, 








would have saved the duty on wool if | 





A REMARKABLE POEM. 

The following poem, which is just 
now attracting unusual attention, was 
written by Sarah Williams, an Eng- 
lish woman, who died in 1867. 


IS IT SO, O CHRIST IN HEAVEY. 
*Thave yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.”’—John xvi., 12. 


Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that the souls we 
loved so well 

Must remain in pain eternal, must abide in end- 
less hell? 

And our iove avail them nothing, even Thine 
avail no more? : 

Is there nothing that can reach them—nothing 
bridge the chasm q’er ? 

“TIT have many things to tell you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” 


Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that the Anti-christ 
. must reign? 
Still assuming shapes protean, dying but to live 
again? 
Waging war on God Almighty, by destroying 
__ feeble man, 
With the heathen for a rear-guard, and the 
learned for the van? 
“T have many things to tell you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” 


Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that the highest 
suffer most? 

That the strongest wander farthest and most 
hopelessly are lost ? 

That the mark of rank in nature is capacity for 
pain, 

And the anguish of the singer makes the sweet- 

B ness of the strain? 

‘Ihave many things to tell you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” 


Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that whichever way 


we go 

Walls of darkness must suground us, things we 
would but cannot know ? 

That the infinite must bound us, as a temple 

_... veil unrent, 

While the Finite ever wearies, so that none 
attain content ? 

“IT have many things to tell you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” 


Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that the fulness yet 
to come 

Is so glorious and so perfect that to know 
would strike us dumb? 

That if only for a moment we could pierce 
beyond the sky 

With these poor, dim eyes of mortals we should 
just see God, and die? 

“T have many things to show you, but ye can- 
not bear them now. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
At its present low price of 25 cents a 





year—clubs of five for $1—the AMERI- 
CAN Farmer has no equal among the 
agricultural papers of the country for 
cheapness and excellence. Any one can 
readily determine this by comparing a 
copy of the paper with that of any 
other higher-priced paper he may have. 
THe AMERICAN FARMER is a thorough- 
ly practical, every-day journal for the 
American farmer. It has no politi- 
cal affiliations, no personal axes to grind. 
Nobody connected with it holds office, 
or wants office oftany kind. They only 
want to be connected with a paper 


| which has the largest National circula- 
sheep-men of Kansas lay down this law | 


tion of any in the country, and which 
represents to the' fullest extent every 
man and woman engaged in tilling 
the of the 
Star Spangled Banner. It has many 


soil under the shadow 
advantages for this’ over any other 
We want all the 
farmers who believe ‘as we do in regard 


American paper; 


to the best way. to develop their interests, 
who believe that all economic legislation 
should begin with careful consideration 
as to how it will affect farming interests, 
to join with us in helping build the paper 
up to its highest possible circulation. 
It should have 1,000,000 circulation, 
when it will become the most powerful 
agency for good that the farmers have. 
With its assistance they can secure every- 
thing that is right. 

Let every farmer send in his subserip- 
tion. What will be better, let him get 
four of his neighbors to join with him 
in sending $1 for five subscriptions. 
They can all afford to pay 20 cents a 
year for so good a paper, no matter how 
many others they may take. 

Send in your subscription at once. 





A coop idea was suggested at a re- 
It 
was for stockowners to contract with 


cent meeting of Scotch farmers. 


their veterinary adviser for his services 
If this 


done, the veterinary adviser would make 


at so much per annum. were 
periodical visits to the stock, and, with 
the view of keeping them in the best of 
health, he would make every suggestion 
that his skill could devise as to how to 
improve the hygienic conditions under 
Ile would 
of 
to 


which the stock was kept. 
advise as to the sanitary conditions 


a 


the buildings, the system of feeding 
be followed, and any other matters on 
which his skill could suggest any im- 
provements on the system previously 
followed. It would then be for his in- 
terest to have as few cases of sickness as 
possible in the stock, and in that way 
veterinary science would be used as 
much for the prevention as for the cure 
of animal maladies. 





Tue Pennsylvania Board of Agricul- 





ture says that the cash value of all farms 
in the State in 1850 ‘was $407,876,099 ; 
at the present date it is $922,240,233 ; 
the highest total valuation was reached 
in 1870, when all the farms of the State 
aggregated $1,043,481,582, 


aonsesenenenbteilaaiethiliattanenencanee 
Tue farmers can get the protection 
which is their right by making a deter- 
mined fight for it. The best way to begin 
this is by subscribing for Tue AMeErt- 
cAN Farmer, and getting all your ac- 


quaintances to do the same. 





Very much more depends on the 
farmer himself than the section where 
he locates, the kind of ground he has, or 
the breeds of cattle on his farm, 





NEW DEPARTURE. 
Reduction in the Price 


of The American 
Farmer. 


———_@-——— 


25 Cents a Year for the Besi 
Farming Paper in the 
Country. 


We have determined to meet the 
reduction in the price of all farming 
products by a corresponding reduction 
the price of Tue 
AMERICAN We do this, 


also, because we want the paper to 


in subscription 


Farmer. 


have the widest possible circulation 
during the coming session of Congress, 
when there will be matters of deepest 
interest to all farmers under considera- 
tion, and it is very necessary that all 
of them should be carefully informed 
as to what is going on by a paper pub- 
lished at the National Capital. 
Therefore, we have decided to make 


a reduction to the extraordinary low rate 
of 


25 CENTS A YEAR, 
CLUBS OF FIVE FOR $1. 


The paper will be kept fully up to its 
present size and standard of excellence, 
and every effort made to greatly im- 
prove it the coming year. 

This THe AMERICAN 
FARMER within reach of everyone. No 


will put 


man can now make an excuse for not 
having the monthly visits of the oldest 
agricultural paper in America, and one 
which is admitted by everybody to be 
one of the very best. He can get it now 
for the price of a bushel of corn ora 
half bushel of wheat or of three pounds 
of cotton. 

Everybody ought to take it. No 
farmer can afford to be without it. 

Send in subscriptions at once. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 


We will send Tor AMERICAN FARM- 





ER and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the | 
two. The following is a partial list of | 
the periodicals that we club with: | 





With the 
Name of Periodical, Regular American 
Price, u ) 
CC TTR ae ea ARTS ROT $1 00 21 00 
Our Little Men and Women... 1 00 1 WO 
Babyland... o00es eoecesses soeees coseee 0 9 
The National Tribune. ............ 100 110 | 
AMCTicaNn Gardening «0... eee 100 110 | 
Scientifie American........0...... 38 OO 30 | 
American Swiueherd ......00..... 50 6 | 
Cosmopolitan Magauzine.......... 1 50 150 | 
Monthly Illustrator............... 200 2 09 
THe AMRCTICRR aoe. resccscccnveorscosces 2 OO 1h 


Inter-State Poultryman.......... 50 ri 

















| 
Arena (including Art Premi- | 
um encionessee dethibincnnévenes: Se 500 | 
CGNIET oscctesincnwcensebecanciteviecsesons 4W 400 | 
Seribner’s 38 00 300 | 
CANE cccccstinicceninnctneienns > 00 3.00 
BARERIIEIS onccse. conecen eenvccnsens. cnceseuce 4 00 4 00 
Forum ......... a | 3.00 
New Engiand Magazine ......... 00 3 00 
St. Nicholas eo | 3 00 
North Aimerican Review......... > 00 450 
Review of Reviews. .........0..cce 2 50 250 
PEGMAKINS CE BLE o.0<ccrcee sveceseccses 3 50 3 50 
GUNG IR sc0cer cen ccsccs coos ae nen 300 8 00 
I TINUE: sis incacinkpammsccenbinvsstnasinieen i 00 1 26 j 
Jenness Miller Monthly...... 1 00 1000 | 
Current Literature.................. 3 @ 30 | 
Americun Amateur Photog- 

Se pe EE 2 00 
BROPt BEOTISS».ccewccenssse ress. OI 2 50 
PROATANGL ...crcecocccerssessesceoseccesscees | OD 1% 
PIOMBO PORES .<cccccccsse 0 sevece coves oo -- 200 OO 
Chautauquan ...... ......cccccsssocsssee 2 OD 200 ; 
Delineator and Metropolitan 

IIE iste cosiuccidedetiecccanousion ae 100 
I IIE siristccanecccnsiecscondoteree ances 109 100 
Domestic Month ly......cce ccceceeee 100 i 00 
Fanciers’ Review ............ .....s0s Mw 5 
Frank Leslie’s Budget.............. 1.00 119 

va, Popular Monthly 3 00 3 00 
Pieasant Hours... 100 110 
” tor BoysandGirls 1 00 110 
Cassell’s Family Magazine..... 1 50 150 
Waverly Magazine ...... ...... ss. 4m 400 
1 00 10 | 
3°50 8 30 
1 00 100 | 
The Housekeeper . ............ 068 + Bw 50 
Our Littie Ones and the | 

REECE 1 40 
Modern Priscilla..........0. .ecseceees Bt] 9% 
DOUBT Bucecce occas cseses 0 ~ 100 1 2% 
Peterson's Magazine «......06 1 09 16o) | 
Arthur's Home Magazine....... 100 1 WO | 
Overland Monthly...... 2... 3 00 800 | 
Practical Dairy man. . ......coccccsse 5U q 





Spiders’ Eggs. 

The eggs of spiders are laid in small | 
balls or cocoons of a soft, cottony stuff | 
composed of the some material of which 
their webs are made. The large number 
of spiders living in the fields is rarely 
noticed or suspected except when, early 
in the dewy morning, the webs become | 
visible by the dew resting on the 
threads, ‘Thus a field, especially when 
covered with grass, may very easily be 
largely covered with the cocoons or egg 
eases. Spiders are useful and wholly in- 
noxious, so there is no reason why their 
eggs should be destroyed. As several 
kinds of birds and smali animats feed on 
the eggs, not more than a very small pro- 
portion of them survive the risks they 
are exposed to. The eggs of yrass- 
hoppers are deposited in holes in the 
ground about one inch under the surface. 
The insect bores the holes, and thrusting 
the body into the hole as far as possible 
drops the eggs, and then makes more | 
holes. Where these insects abound, 
deep Fall plowing, by which the eggs 
are buried too deeply for hatching, is an ! 
excellent means of destroying them. 


—-——e --— — 











| 
There is no question that lead and oil | 


are the cheapest paint that can be put | 
on. The so-called cheap paints will not | 
stick—there is no chemicai or physical ; 
reason why they should. The only ex- | 
ception to this ave the tarry compounds | 
from wastes of kervsene refineries and | 
gas-houses. | 


. - - aR 
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| notoriety for what I have done.’’ 


Apple of Peru. 

A correspondent in Tennessee writes, 
submitting a plant for identification. It 
proves to be the Apple of Peru, a genus 
of Solanacew, comprising only the one 





THE LEAF. 
species, Nicandra physaloides, a stout 
annual plant about two feet in hight, 
with smooth, deeply-sinuated leaves, 
which was introduced into our Southern 
States, as a weed, from South America 
about 1759. It has never become a 





THE FLOWER. 

serious pest in any locality, and in parts 
of Arkansas it is said to be used asa 
fly poison. The stems and leaves are 
crushed and placed in vessels containing 
sour m'lk, The juice of the plant com- 





THE FRUIT. 


bined with the sour milk acts as a 
poison on the flies that visit it. The 
plant was named after Nicander, who 
wrote on medicine and botany about 
150 A. D. 





Our Leaf Offer. 

Those entitled to the prize books this 
month for the best list of leaves are 
Miss Zoe Moore, Brookville, Pa., and 
Miss Myrtle Benedict, Waupaca, Wis. 
These young ladies may look for their 
books at once. Our offer closes for the 
season with this issue. 





A Dutiful Son. 

“Father says that if I am a good 
boy he will take me to see the circus,” 
said Johnny. 

“That is what he told me,” replied 
his mother. 

“Well, you can keep your eye on me 
and see if I ain’t the pride of the neigh- 
borhood. Father’s done me a good 
many favors, he has, and Id hate ter- 
ribly to be the means of makin’ him miss 
that show.” 





Statistics show that the entire results 
of the labor of the people for one day 
in every nine go to support the liquor 
traffic. 


ia menelgiccansiaccsilimiiiaiil 

PERSONAL. 

The McCormicks claim to have sold 10,000 
of their corn-harvesters this year. 

In response to a request from THE AMERI- 
CAS FARMER for a sketch of his life. Roland 
Morrill, the newly-elected President of the 
Michigan Horticultural Society, says: ‘*I do 


not feel that it is worth writing, being only 


quite.acommon life among Michigan farmers. 
Starting with nothing, working steadily, with 


| temperate habits, close attention to my own 


}usiness, and non-interference with others, I 
have sueceeded into getting into comfortable 


| shape: but I can find young men in every 


neighborhood here who have done and are 
doing the same thing, so you see there is 
nothing phenomenal or sensational in it. So 
I cannot see why I should be given any 
With all 
respect to Mr. Morrill’s opinion, we think 
that is just the kind of a career that should 
be written up. We have entirely too much 
in the papers of other kinds of lives. 
Superintendent William R. Smith, of the 
Botanical Gardens, Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed Chief Judge of Horticulture 


; and Pomology at the Atlanta Exposition. 


He was requested to name three assistants, 
and selected the following gentlemen to serve 
with him: P. J. Berkmans, of Augusta, Ga.; 
Robert Craig, of Philadelphia, and Mr. EIl- 
wanger, of the firm of Ellwanger & Barry, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The Scientific American says that Prof. 
tiley did not invent the kerosene emulsion, 
but that it was the work of Prof. Wm. S. 
Barnard, to whom the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents granted letters-patent, and his claim was 
freely conceded by Piof. Riley. 

-———- = —_-—?>---— -- —<—< « 


EprrokR AMERICAN FARMER: We are 
regular subscribers to your paper, and consider 
it the best paper of its kind we have ever 


' seen.-—ELSIE GRAY, Kansas City, Mo. 


I have been areader of your paper for 
some time, and consider it one of the best we 
have.—Miss Cora B. Cor, Leyden, N. Y. 

ae ie snananncencceinii 
Not Often Enough. 

Eniror AMERICAN FARMER: The No- 
vember number received this a.m. Am glad 
io notice reduction, but would prefer every 
two weeks (or twice a month) at 50 cents. 
One sometimes forgets, taking a paper coming 
once amonth. I am not a farmer, but take 
several such papers for their general reading 
matter besides on farming. Hope you will 
see if to your interest and your readers’ to 
double price aud two issues. It was cheap 
enough before, but once a month is too slow. 
—JAMES M, Lyons, Taunton, Mass, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND THE A. Pp 
By Patrick Henry Winston. Publish: d 
Charles H. Kerr & Co, 175 Monroe street. ¢ 
eago, Lil. Price 25 cents, ‘ 
A complete history of American Catho) 
in relation to the Government of the | 

States, and a review of the meaning, meth 

and men of the American Protective Assi, - 

tion. 

TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPOR? 
THE ILLINOIS STATE DAIRY MEN'S 
SOCIATION, Compiled by W. R. Hi 
Secretary. Published by Donohue & II, 
berry. Chicago. 

Every farmer, especially Illinois dairy: 
should own a copy of this report. Ji ; 
tains, beside dairy statistics, discussio: 
valuable papers read at the 
meetings. 

LIST OF BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND \w OMI 
AND ‘THEIR CLUBS. Edited ty 
Leypoldt and George Hes. Published t 
Library Bureau, 146 Franklin St.. [os 
fass. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


A comprehensive catalog of hooks y 


A, 


cy 
el 


ly 


Association 


\ue iif 


OTthy 


to be read or studied by girls and wony 
containing also hints for the tormation «4 
girls’ and women’s clubs, including ano 
constitution and by-laws. This work \ e 
found most useful in arranging a cou f 


reading or study. 
THE LADIES’ STANDARD MAGAZINI 
lished monthly by the Standard [<1 ( 
342 West 4th St,New York. Prici 
THE STANDARD DFLINEATOR. Pp, 
by the Standard Fashion Co., 342 West 
New York. Price 10 ceuts. 
JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Notes. 


The Youth's Companion promises to suriass 
itself during the coming year. There is 
hardly a famous man or woman in Gr 
Britain or the United States who has not | 
among its contributors. Among the st: 
writers for the year 1896 who will contri!) 
to its columns are Frank R. Stockton, Harriet 
Prescott Spofiord, Clark Russell, C. 4 
Stephens, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and Rudyard 
Kipling. It aims, of course, primarily to 
entertaining, but this does not debar it from 
publishing remarkable contributions by such 
world-renowned men as the Lorld Chic! Jus 


Pul 
Price 10 cei 


tice of England, Judge Oliver Wer. 
Holmes, ex-Speaker 'T. B. Reed, Ca 


Flammarion, Gen. Nelson A. Miles. Sir |: 

jamin Ward Richardson, and the 1) q 
Salisbury. It is not unlikely that the ( 
panion will also have another contrilu: 
from Mr. Gladstone, who has written 
three occasions for it. 


The Christmas number of Frond: Lestic’s 
Popular Monthly is already out, and 
hardly be surpassed in richness and 1x 
of pictorial illustration, or in seasonable 
riety of literary contents, by anything that 
may follow during the holiday season. 1 
opening article, upon ** Heroines and 1 
Worship,’’ affords a vehicle for nearly 
of exquisite reproductions from the old ; 
modern master-painters. A similiar 
tunity is found in the intensely poetic 
by A. Cressy Morrison, of ‘‘The Mar 
Resembled Christ,’”’ which, in additio: 
lustrated with some original drawings 
delicacy. In “The City of Dord 
George C. Haite fairly revels in the » 
esque, giving us eight of his lovelicst 
relles. The great literary feature of the : 
ber is Tolstoi’s latest story, ‘* Ma 
Man,”’ specially translated from the hi 
for Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, 0 
lustrated by Fogarty. , 


“Memoirs of Gen. Thomas J. 

wall’) Jackson,” by his widow, Mar 
Jackson, and sketches of his life at 
Point, in Mexico, in camp, and on the bat 
field, by Gens. Gordon, Fitzhugh Le: 
Wheeler, French, MeLaws, Butler, Brad! 
T. Johnson, Lane, Taliaferro, Dabney 1}! 
Maury, Alexander, McGowan, Heth, 9. 
Duke, Col. Jed Hotchkiss, ex-Gov. F. W 
Holliday, Rev. J. Wm. Jones. Rev. 
Graham, Rey. Giles Cook, Major Hy 
Douglass, Viscount (Gen.) Wols ley, ( 


mander-in-Chief of the Armies of ( 
3ritian, and others. The book will he a { 
most interesting and fascinating one, in ‘ 


which the sunny side of Jackson's characte: 
is presented with most exquisite taste and 
delicacy. Publishers, the Courier-Journal 
Job Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. 

James Whitcomb Riley has completed a 
new series of poems in which he 
treatment of each one to such an extent 
they are said to show the Hoosier poet's 
satility to a remarkable degree. He 
given the series to 7he Ladics’ Hume Jo 
in which the first is about to be pub! 

A. B. Frost has been engaged by thi 
zine to illustrate the poems. 

Harper’s Bazar, issned on Novens! 
will present, among other attractive 
features, a peculiarly distinguished 
toilette from the Maison Worth, engi 
Charles Baude. The first instal 
** Molly Miner’s Foil.” a serial I\ i i 
Harland, will be given in the sam 

The recent suggestions of Gen 
A. Miles touching the improvements o! 
coast defences of the United Stat 
special relevance to an interesting 
which will appear in the issue of J/ 
Weekly for November 30, on “The Unit 
States Proving Grounds at Sandy Ho 
where the ordnance for the new cruisers, 
boats, and batteries is tested. Two pa; 
illustrations, showing the different vari 
of big guns, the heavily-plated target 
other features of importance connect 
the tests, portray vividly the work at 
Uook. Another article of interest will 
of * The Crops of 1895,” giving 
specially valuable to agriculturists, 
Julian Ralph will diseuss ‘* Studying 
West.”’ 

Jerome K. Jerome has written a s 
short stories for The Ladies’ Ilome . 
They will be published during th: 
few months, under the caption oi! 
of the Town.’”’ Mr. Jerome portrays 
known types or characters in thes 
the first of which he calls * Blas 
The series is interesting from the fact 
constitutes the first short stories 
Jerome has ever written direct!y tor “a 
American periodical. 


Valles 


ony. 


The Christmas number of Tarp: 
zine contains the first chapters « 
novel entitled ‘ Briseis,’? by Willis 
to be published seriaily im six put e 
illustrations are by W. T. Smedles 
Snow-Shoes to the Parren Grouncs 
Caspar W. Whitney, is another attr 
feature, with ifs narrative of the first 5 
of x» journey beyond the Arctic + 1 
sritish North America after big gan 
article is embellished by 22 illustratio! il 
sketches by A. H. H. Heming and t ; 
tographs by Mr. Whitney, and dr: 
Frederic Remington, W. H. Drak: 


H. Bacher. *‘The Paris of South \i ) 
by Richard Harding Davis, is a deseripee! 
y g 


of Caracas, with some new Jigiit on 
zuela. There are six illustrations fromec 
ings by ‘T. de Thulstrup, Charles © 
Harry Fenn, Max I. Klepper. and | 
tographs. ‘A Previous Engayement 
title of a tarce by W. D. Howells. 
there are five illustrations from dray 
Albert E. Sterner. Howard Pyle co! 
‘By Land and Sea,’’ four sketches 
illustrations, including a frontispiece 
There are five short stories: ‘ Ilu 
Prophetess,” a humorous tale of New 
land character, by Kate Douglas ‘ 
with illustrations by W. T. Smedley 
Last Sonnet of Prinzivalle de Cen!) 
study of medieval Florence, by ! 
Wharton, with illustrations by - 
Weguelin; “An Interview with Miss \!« 
spuyk,” a story of every-day New Yi 


Brander Matthews, with illustration . 
T. Smedley; and ‘The Shoen i 
Fongeres,”’ a sketch of provincial Fre! ’ 
by Katharine 8. Maequoid. Other ¢ Hd 
both valuable and entertaining, will ( : 
the honors with the foregoing. The »") = 


is bound in aspecial cover of ornamieh': 
sign in colors, 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER: WABHINGTON, 








"THE GARDEN. 


Pluckings. 
Potatoes in Greenland never grow 
larger than marbles. 
When cabbage begin to burst, bend 
the plant sharply to one side, to break 
off a part of the roots and lessen the 





supply of ap. 
The northern limit of successful rasp- 
berry culture has been greatly extended 
tice of laying down the canes 
r and covering with earth. 





by the 

in Wint 
Asparagus beds cannot be made too 

vith stable manure; but if nitrate | 


rich \ : ; 
of soda or other strong chemicals are | 
applied, there is danger of killing the 


if 


roots With an overdose. 

\t a Massachusetts Grange meeting | 
farmers compared notes concerning the | 
yee of barnyard manure and commercial | 
i As a rule, barnyard ma- 


ees + . Holmes. Together with articles 
' . ° P oa 9 . : ont s F; } ‘ g t 
Mizer , Cost of growing ready for picking, 2 cents. the hap-hazard manner in which the j convervatism that exists in the com by Hon. Thomas B. Reed and Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
nure gave the most satisfactory returns. Picking es ss 2s ee 6 ew ~ ye streets run. Much of this, it is true, | one 1 t ‘ £ it —. I : ‘ For 1896. 
It is said to be a good plan before Boxes... --+2---ececek | | is caused by elevations and undulations, |“°™C: OW mo trace of 1k existe, in Three Cabinet Ministers : 
te. a number of | Lites: packing and delivery . « + by the iz sien at tie et ie | truth, the conservatism in those old ‘ The Princess Louise. 
S g potatoes to put in a number ¢ Freight er express charges. . » «14 or by the irregularity of the coast ine. | places is not due to any lack of the of the United States will write for the next .olume | The Marquis of Lorne. 
zy all ventilators here and there. All| Commission forselling. .....1 “ | In the West many of the towns are | ’ 


ure is thus given an opportunity 
ty escape readily, and the potatoes do 
t sprout ner spoil, 
if you wish to grow hyacinths, tulips, 
ther bulbous plants indoors, plant 
» now and place them in the cellar 
il they have grown about an inch. 
lev are then ready for the window and 
wi m successiully. 
Fhen E. Rexford writes in November 
] ¢ Home Journal that ants do not 
harm plants to any great extent. 
deed, they are of ‘benefit in most in- 
st -, as they eatch the insects, which 
if lett to themselves would soon damage 
the plant greatly. 


A new 


y been grown in California. It is 


cen 


pure white and is known as the iecherg. 


Che berries are delicious in flavor and 
=) transparent that the tiny seeds are 
erfectly visible when the fruit is ripe. 


For Spring planting place your or- 


ders early, in order to have choice stock. 
Ii you wait until shipping time you may 
be disappointed. Before ordering, study 
ea! ly the merits of the diferent 

< and seleet those best adapted to 
your climate and locality. 


growing In 
window garden. 


for twining 


Phe nasturtium is rapidly 


fine 
around a window, 
excellent tor pots. Thev readily 


t = re 
to house eulture and 


? 
{ them-seives 


are sure to grow if given intelligent | 


‘astor-oil plant seems to be a 
rank } n to all the animal world: no 
sort of bird, beast or creeping thing 


wiil t hit. Even a goat will starve 
re biting off'a leaf: and insects that 
will eat every other grecn thing 
in sight, pass t by. There is 
hardly another instar in natural his 
tory of a pla niversally de- | 
tested by the a uy ld as the eastor- 
oi! plant. 
Currant and gooseberry bushes may be 
qd d the roots divided and re- 
time before eround \ ecome: 
ere will be some new roots 
n curing the Winter, and the bushes 
Vv ear next year. Or slips may be 
the old roots with some cf 
boots attached and set cut, making 
aud full bearing plants the see- 
0! ear. There are three varicties of 
culrants, the red, white, and the black : 
ble and should be in every 
Phe red is excellent for janis 
and the black is the best of al 
i jelly and the white is a vory 
fire table fruit. They should have 
vi il . 
cliinceeincenineeias 
To Prevent Potato Blicht. 
T) s-called blight of potatoes is 
ngus whieh penetrates the 
pia rough, fiom the leaves down- 
Wal roots, and then into the 
tu ing the black rot of 
tus plant. ‘Tl rms of the funcus 
c r or they may be in the 
ody r ease they begin their 
mischief on the leaves, on which the 
ls of the plant may b 
; common mi ognifying glass. | 
Phen is the time to d y the parasite, | 
Wail done by spraying the plants | 
Withas ht n of f Wd ounces of cop er | 
blue vitri In two gallons of | 
W ix ounces of lime is slacked in 
t! >» sam quantity of water; the two 


liquids are then mixed and strained, 
anda gallon more of water is added; 
the liquid is then sprayed on the leaves. 
Ii half a teaspoonful of paris green is 
added and stirred, the liquid will kill 
the potato beetles at the same time. 


[here is no more effective way to 


lose nx ney than to let the crass stand a! 
lew days alter it is in condition to make 

the be st hay; it then loses nutritive value 

very iast 


> — 


Important Pailroad Decision Affect- 


ing Farmers, Gardeners, and Truck- 
ers. 


Fo years it has been the practice of the 
~ oad companies to put all Wheat, Corn, 
ats, Rye and Barley shipped for seed pur- 
poses in a higher class of freight than ordi- 


aint s'in of the respeetive varieties. The 
‘ sence MM cost of transportation being as 
- to one against the seed grain. 
In ; Eve it, Seedsman, of Indianapolis, 
~~ “ Ng a large shipper of seed grain, has 
eaten 'y!Dg for years to have this unjust dis- 
nation removed, and has just now been 
successiul, P 
From an ; : F 
f, tie nan advance copy of changes in classi- 
Wheat. k we see the classification of Seed 
yy») e: Oats, Corn and Barley is omitted | 
PEP ‘ows these artides to take the 
ey Cassiiications and rates. thus 
ened to purchasers of improved varietics of 
eed f . 
Char 2 One-half the old transportation 
ao | raslit fa . 
, credit isdue Mr. Everitt for mak- 
practically lone handed. | 
leading see tthe co-onerstion of all the 


‘Ismen, only six of them displayed 
enough to acknowledge receipt of the 


interest 


Matter r ; 
= eon aud = the best of his knowledge 
po ‘ them carried out the plains pro- 


Thayer's Berry Bulletin for December. 

Any intelligent farmer can grow ripe, 
luscious strawberries, ready for picking, 
at two cents per quart. 

With good cultivation, at Jeast 100 
bushels per acre should be grown. 

200 bushels per acre is not an un- 
usual yield, and 300 is often produced. 

Fruit that ean be grown so cheaply 
and will yield so much, should be con- 
sidered a necessity in every family. No 
one can so well afford to have berries 
every day in the season as the farmer. 

No one can have them so fresh from 
the vine, so ripe, so delicious and at so 
little cost as the farmer, and yet as a class 
none have so few. 

The cost of placing berries on the 
market depends somewhat on location 
and the manner in which it is done. 
For good -berries, carefully picked, in 
clean new boxes, well packed and honest- 
ly measured, it may be estimated by the 
quart as follows: 


itensive knowledge of New 
‘towns and villages. Western country 


WESTERN COUNTRY TOWNS. 
More Progressive than Those of New 
England. 

The 


“prroR AMERICAN FARMER: 
writer has traveled extensively through 
the middle West for the last six years, 
and before that had a more or less ex- 
England | 





towns present a decided contrast to those 
in the older states on the Atlantic sea- | 
board. The difference is very largely ; 
in favor of the Western town. This is 
not to the discredit of the older locali- 
ties. It is merely a result of circum- 
stances. The new towns have been laid 
out since the advent of the steam-en- 
gine and the telegraph, and some of 
them, even, since the electric light and 
other forms of electric process became 
common. <A good many of the Eastern 
towns were never laid out at all; they | 
simply grew up, if one may judge by 





In- | 


variety of blackberry has re- | 


and the dwarf varie- | 


Actual cost on market. . . . 8c. per qt. 





| paid. 

The farmer may have his berries at 
first cost. He saves expense of picking 
and provides a pleasure fur wife and 
| children. 
' 

' 

' 

| 


He saves boxes, cases, packing, 
freight, express and commission. 

Every farmer in the country and 
‘every owner of a house in the village, 
'should grow “big berries and lots of 
them” for family use. 


He may thus have them fresh from 


the vines in Summer, and canned, dried, 
or preserved for Winter. 

‘There is no better food than ripe 
fruit. 

There is none more healthful, and at 
two or three cents per quart there is 
none cheaper. 

A berry garden for next 
should be decided upon at once 

The best preparation for it is the 
reading of good books and papers. 

Subscribe for them now and thus pro- 
vide the greatest pleasure for long 
| Winter evenings—M. A. THayer, 
Sparta, Wis. 


season 


BOTANICAL DISCOVERY. 





Professor Macloskie’s Observations of 
Flowering Plants. 

Prof. G. Macloskie, of Princeton, re- 
ported to the botanists of the American 
Association reeently, a singular dix 
covery about the flowering plants.) He 
finds that all species include two kinds 
of castes of individuals, born of the 
| same mother plant, but differing by be- 
ing slightly twisted in opposite direct- 
ions, the seed, shoot, stem, leaves, in- 
| florescence, and bowers being turned dex- 
| terally in some plants, and sinistrally in 
others from the same pod. This pecul- 
iavity is of a primitive nature, and is 
often obscured, by secondary twining of 
the stems, spreading out of leaves to the 
light, and twisting of flowers. But if 
you go into an orchard you will find 
half of the trees and of the weeds with 
their leaves forming left-handed spirals, 
and as many producing right-handed 
spirals. This curious habit of growth 
appears to depend on the place of “orizin 
ot sceds in the seed vessel. One column 
of grains in an ear of Indian corn will 
produce plants turning one way, and 
those borne by the next column will turn 
the opposite way. A bean pod has dex- 
tral sceds on its right valve, and sinis- 
tral on its left valve, or conversely. 
Plants propagated by cutiings or bulbs 
all twist the same way; not so, however, 
With the iris, ealla lily and a few others, 
which grow by the branching of root- 
stocks. The term antidromy is used to 
indicate the habit of twisting in differ- 
ent directions. This discovery, says the 
Springtic ld Republican, is fertile in sug- 
gesting new lines of inquiry, explains 
the real nature of phyllotaxy, and _ re- 
moves many difficulties from botany. 


come telegraph poles 
xtral and others of the 
with a sinistral curve, a 
phenomenon which some tried to explain 
by wind pressure on the growing trees. 
It also raises new questions as to the for- 
mation of the embryos differently on 
two sides of a leaf. 


split with a de 


amie stycies 
s 





_ 
Wild Flowers. 
Those homelier wildflowers which we 
eall weeds—vellow-japaned buttercups 
| and star-disked dandelions, lying in the 
grass, like sparks that have leaped from 
ithe kindling sun of Summer: the pro- 
| fuse daisy-like flower which whitens the 
fields, to the great disgust of liberal 
shepherds, yet seems fair to loving eyes, 
| with its button-like mound of gold set 
‘round with milk-white rays; the tall- 
stemmed succory, setting its pale-blue 
flowers aflame one after another; the red 
and white clovers; the broad, flat leaves 
of the plantain—* the white man’s foot,” 
as the Indians call it;—those coramon 
growths which fling themselves to be 
crushed under our feet and our wheels, 
| making themselves so cheap in this per- 








| 


Oliver Wendall Holmes. 


Culture of the Hyacinth. 
This bulb is planted in the Fall and 





|ing the Winter. Or it may be planted 


planted bulbs. The most 
method of growing them is to put them 
in pots in the Fall and keep them in the 


cellar until the first sprout is seen, when | 
they are brought to the window and | 


made to bloom early inthe year. They 
may be potted now and will bloom be- 
| fore the Spring. 


The commercial grower must receive | 0? Paper before the first effort was made | 
his profit, after all these expenses are | toward materialization. As an 


‘figured that as the street had already 
hills, it would continue to do so. 


| posed street. 


| have used for a front door the side door 
of the ell, the only door on that side of 


laid out by town-site companies, and 
consequently everything was produced 





illus- 
| tration of the eccentic manner in which 
| towns may grow up in the East I will 
mention a case that was for many years 
a daily reminder to me. Im a little sea- 
| port on the coast of Maine there is a/| 
good-sized house standing on a hill. 
The dwelling was built half a century 
ago, and beiore the nearest street had 
been extended that far. The builder 


taken several turns to escape going over 
He 
built his house fronting on the sup- 
Alas for his calculations. 
The street continued its eccentic progress, | 
but instead of going around the hill, | 
went over it, and that too at the back | 
of his dwelling. So for 50 years they 





the house. In the West there is indeed | 
little need of eccentricity on account of | 
hills, and this is another reason why | 
the Western towns have more of symme- | 
try and hence of artistic possibilities. | 
That hills are not of necessity an in- 
surmountable obstacle to straight streets 
is evidenced by the city of Helena, Mon- 
tana, where the highways climb up the 
sides of the mountains, and are often so 
steep that one will hold his breath 
in watching a loaded wagon descend, and 


| wonder how it is possible to use such 


| streets 


| petual martyrdom that we forget each of | 
them in a ray of the divine beauty.—- | 


kept covered with some protection dur- | 


in the Spring, as soon as the ground is | 
warmed, and will bloom through the | 
Summer, but not so early as the Fall- | 
common | 


at allin Winter. But this is 
incidental; it is of country towns we 
were speaking. 

In the Western States themselves, 
east of the Rockies, one sees great 
diversity in character and make-up of 
small towns. In southern Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Missouri the small towns give 
the idea that they are decidedly behind 
the times, and this impression is gen- 
erally correct. The situation improves | 
as we go notth. In the localities men- 
tioned the towns have a_ forbidding 
aspect to the possible settler; that is, if 
he be accustomed to luxury and a little 
inclined to be critical. The barns are 
frequently dilapidated, the boards being 
an inch apart and so weather-beaten 
that it does not appear possible they 
could ever have been painted. Dilapi- 
dated barns encourage slovenliness in 
their contents and surroundings; and 
utensils, old boards, rubbish of trees, 
remnants of hay-stacks and manure 
piles further complicate the situation. 
The towns are largely affected by such 
inferior surroundings, for in all country 
towns there are many barns, and a 
goodly number of the kind described 
above affect a town very much as 
blotches and blots affect a picture. 
This is all the more so, as such barns 
and their surroundings usually indicate 
poor fences, mediocer dwellings, side- 
walks in disorder, and poor streets. 
These are a damper to anyone's * put- 
ting on style”; ergo, an unattractive 
town. 

Wisconsin strikes the visitor very 
favorably in this respect. The towns 
and villages, so far as my observation 
goes, are very attractive, and the attract- | 
iveness extends to all branches of the | 
life of the community. In some of 
these small places I have looked in vain 
for a dilapidated house or barn. The 
front yards had a city air; the streets, 
lined with trees, appeared on dress | 
parade, and the whole appearance 
would lead one to exclaim, “I would 
like to live here.” ‘These are generally 
in farming communities, and in such 
localities farming appears a_ thriity 
occupation. There is little difference 
between Iowa and Wisconsin in this re- 
gard, and Minnesota also has a good 
many such well-kept, home-like settle- 
ments. I think that in this matter 
Wisconsin leads, at the present time, 
| probably because her communities are a 








the doctors 


approve of Scott's 
Emulsion. For whom? For 


men and women who are weak, 
| when they should be strong; 
| for babies and children who 





are thin, when they should be 
| fat; for all who get no nourish- 
| ment from their food. Poor 
| blood is starved blood. Con- 
| sumption and Scrofula never 
| come without this starvation. 
| And nothing is better for 
starved blood than cod-liver 
oil. Scott’s Emulsion is 
cod-liver oil with the fish-fat 
taste taken out. 

Two sizes, 50 cents and $1.60 

SCOTT & BOWNE. New York 





than had at first seemed of value, which 


to secure a supply of satisfactory seed, 








little older than ‘those in the two other 
States mentioned. Inthe northern parts 
of Missouri, Illinois and Indiana there 
are many well-képt towns, but there is a 
gradual change for the worse noticeable 
as we go south, 

Nearly all of the country towns in 
the West, at least from the Ohio river 
north to the British line, are progressive, 
the more northern ones the most so. 
Electric cars, electric lights, stone side- 
walks and gravel roads are advocated, 
agitated and completed, and that too in 
so short a time that the resident New 
Englander, if he be a recent accession, 
is quite astonished. He can but con- 
sider how long such a thing would be 
advocated in his native town before the 
work would even be begun. However, 
many of the most progressive towns in 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota are | 
inhabited very largely by New Eng- 
landers and New Yorkers. One might | 





|expect to find among them the same 


munities from which they a 4 


spirit of progress on the part of the in- 
dividual, but is merely the inertia of a | 
fixed community—a community that has | 
long since crystallized and conformed | 
itself to its surroundings. When in- | 
dividuals from such communities go West | 
they do not experience a change of | 
nature;—they merely set about en- | 
ergetically “fixing things,” and have an 
ambition to do it in the best possible 
manner.—Daniew D. 





KANSAS CROPS. 


Final Report of the State Board of 
Agriculture, Nov. 12. 


The State Board of Agriculture is- 
sued its final crop bulletin for the year, | 
in which the item of foremost interest | 
is, of course, that showing the yield of | 
corn. It will be somewhat disappoint- | 
ing to those who have not revised their 
estimates made in June or early July, | 
aud largely justified by the conditions | 
prevailing at that time; also, to those 
who in the face of facts plain to the 
careful, unbiased observer have loudly 
insisted that the output would be double 
what the men who raised and who are 
harvesting it—and who of all others 
must know—now declare. This, how- 
ver, need not suggest that Kansas has 
not a great aggregate of corn; more, 
with one exception, than in any previous 
year of her enormous crops, and more 
than is needed to handsomely maintain 
her proud position as one of the four 
banner corn States of the world. ‘The 
total product is 201,457,506 bushels; 
an average yield on the entire area | 
planted (8,394,87] acres) of 24 bushels 
per acre. The ayerage price of corn 
for the year is given as 25 cents per 
bushel, and thé price at which it is being 
sold or contracted (delivered) now in | 
the principal corn Counties ranges from 
16 to 21 cents and averayes 18 cents; 
33 per cent. of the crop is reported as | 
likely to be disposed of at the latter 
average by the close of the present year. 
The quality is reported good, with | 
occasional exception of some molding 
in the shuck, attributed by correspond- 
ents to wet weather in August. 

The total yield of Winter wheat 
amounts to 15,512,241 bushels on the | 
4,056,514 acres sown, or 3,179,908 
bushels more than the growers at the 
beginning of harvest estimated for the 
acreage then regarded as likely worth 
cutting. This would indicate that they | 
finally harvested considerably more 








gave them more wheat, although cut- 
ting the larger acreage lowered the | 
average for all the acres. Of Spring 
wheat the yield was 488,819 bushels on 
115,457 acres sown. Only 66 percent. 
of the wheat is reported as strictly mer- | 


chantable for milling purposes, and the | 


average price now ruling at the nearest | 
milling or sbipping markets is 47 cents 
per bushel, covering arange of 35 to 60 | 
cents, dependent on quality and loca- | 
tion. 

The area sown to Winter wheat the | 
present season is estimated as abont 70 


This notable decrease is ae- | 
counted for everywhere by low prices of | 
the product, inability in many localities 


Doo aeres. 


and unfavorable condition of the soil, 
except in a very few Counties, from ex- 
treme dryness at sowing time, for cither 
plowing, seeding or germination. Much 
of that sown has made no showing as 
yet, although there are some sections 
where it looks very promising, while not 
of large growth. The prospect will be 
very much helped by the continuing | 
mild weather and general rains reported | 
in many Counties while this information | 
is being compiled—October 4 to 8 | 





inclusive—tending , to an increase in | 
the acreage by encouraging further | 
seeding. , 


The total yield of rye is 1,655,713 
bushels, on 179,871 acres; worth 37 
cents per bushel, or $623,625.13. 

Irish potatoes, 7,635,866 bushels, on 
96,228 acres ; Worth 33 cents per bushel, 
or $2,506,358. 

Sweet potatoes, 372,429 bushels, on > 
4,321 acres; wert, 37 cents per bushel, 
or $137,714.41, 

Oats, 31,664,748 bushels, on 1,606,- 
343 acres; worth 17} cents per bushel, 
or $5,620,188.) «j 

Barley, 1,690,545 bushels, on 118,- 
805 acres; worth 26 cents per bushel, 
or $441,431. 

Buckwheat, 6,598 bushels, on 873 
acres; worth 47 cents per bushel, or 
$3,101. 

Sorghum planted for forage or seed, 
283,137 acres; value, $1,894,356. 

Sorghum planted for sirup or sugar, 
29,595 acres; value, $659,596. 

Kaflir corn, 184,198 acres; value, 
$1,669,389. 

Jerusalem corn, 31,923 acres; value, | 
$262,278. 

Milo maize, 16,377 
$120,451, 





acres; value, 


} cure fornvervous deb 
| plaints. 
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( Four Fascinating Serials 


have been selected from the large number offered, 
with the following titles: 
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fi A Remarkable Announcement! 


There are few famous writers in ¢ 
THE YouTH’s CoMPANiION, but some il] 
favorites, will enable its editors to make the paper nota’! 


ie Unusually Readable Articles 


will be given by the Lord Chief Justice of England and 


reat Britain or the United States who have not already contributed to 
ustrious recruits have been found, who, collaborating with the old 
y brilliant during the coming year. 


Distinguished 
Contributors 


popular articles on subjects of national interest: 
Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior; ‘Hon. H. A. 
Herbert, Secretary of the 
Morton, Secretary of Agriculture, 


A. H. Markham, R.N.; P. 
1 Sir George Elliot, K.C.B.; 
contribute articles ou stirring adventures at sea. 


The Princess Louise. 


The Companion has recently published an article by 


daughter of Queen Victoria, the Princess Louise, in collab- 
oration with her husband, the Marquis of Lorne, has 
written on a subject of interest to every home. 


the Clutch of the Tsar,’’ ‘‘Rosamond’s Violin,” “In 
A Group of Humorous Stories. 


capital Humorous Stories. 


Elon. 


Navy; Hon. J. Sterling 


H. Cofomb, R. N.; T. H. 
will 


the coming volume another 


Andrew 


‘*“The Ventriloquist,”’ ‘In 





UNUSUAL OFFERS! 


graphed in nine colors. Retail price, 50 cents. 


AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a full year, to January I, 1897. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 20: Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter, at Our Risk. 


The Lord Chief Justice of England, 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson. 
The Secretary of the U. S. Navy. 
The Secretary of the Interior. 

The Secretary of Agriculture. 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

W. H. Russell of The London Times, 
Frank R. Stockton. 

W. Clark Russell. 

General Nelson A. Miles, 

Thomas Nast. 

The Dean of Salisbury. 

Bishop Cleveland Coxe. 

Bishop Doane. 

Sir Edwin Arnold. 

Camille Flammarion. 

Justin McCarthy. 


Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 






Carnegie. 


Archibald Forbes. aN 
Frederic Villiers. 
Max O’Rell. 
é ; Charles Dickens. ~ ® 
By dint of earnest effort and of special offers to the And 
authors The Companion has procured a_ half-dozen ) 


More Than 100 Others. 
Send for Full Illustrated Prospectus and Sample Copies Free. 


SFP Pe AEF OP Ore ety MEME at eee ha eee EE EPy et Pee? PP ee ee PP Oe OEE Ee } 
é SEND ; 
¢ New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE 
A with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: 
Cc A I ENDAR FREE — The Youik’s Companion every week till January I, 18%. This slip with 
FREE — Thanksgivig, Christmas, New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE—Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7x10 inches), litho- 


560 


*1.75. 
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32 tons, 


Millet and Hungarian,638, 
3.21 per ton, 


7 
on 301,672 acres; value, $3.2 
or $2,048,761. 

Broom corn, 30,255 tons, on 134,487 
acres; worth $40.40 per ton, or $1,222,- 
300. 

Timothy hay, clover, alfalfa, and 
prairie hay cut in 1895, value (approxi- 
mately), $9,807,000. 

Cheese made, 729,494 pounds ; value, 


= nS 


Butter made, 31,190,565 pounds ; 

value, $4,054,747.45. 
LIVE-STOCK. 

The numbers of the different classes 
of live-stock in March and their values 
based on their average prices for the 
year is as follows: 

Horses, 852,789 head ; average value, 


$28: total value, $25,878,092. 


Mules and asses, 99,160 head ; average 
value, $34; total value, $5,255,746. 
Milch cows, 517,254 head; average 
value, $24; total value, $12,414,096. 
Other cattle, 1,258,919 head ; average 
value, $19; total value, $23,919,461. 
Sheep, 136,520 head: average value, 
$2.40; total value, $327,648. 
Swine, 1,666,221 head ; average value, 
$5.50; total value, $9,164,215.50. 
Total value of live-stock, $72,959,- 
There are no diseases of live-stock re- 
ported except the so-called “cholera ” 


| among hogs, and this is common in 
| per cent. of last year’s sowing, or 2,539,- | 


Counties where they are most numerous ; 
the from this little-understoo 
scourge have been enormous. 

Kansas is overflowing with both for- 
age and grain and could Winter to 
great advantage vast numbers more of 
cattle and swine than are now obtain- 
able at prices likely to permit a profit. 


losses 





- - 2 
Rice in Texas. 


The Beaumont (Texas) Journa/ says: | 
«“ When the rice crop of 1894 was being | 


harvested last Fall the Journal gave a 
lengthy resume of the development of 
rice farming in this County and _ pro- 
phesied that the acreage of 1894 would 
be doubled in 1895, and the prophecy 
is being fulfilled. In fact, the number 
of acres that will be planted in rice this 
year will be nearly three times greater 
than the acreage of last year, but, what 
is better, the farming population has been 
nearly if not actually doubled, Mr. 
Willard G. Lovell, manager of one of 
the largest rice farms in the County, 
called attention to these facts, and from 


om : ' 
memory alone gave figures showing that 


the acreage this year would be double 
that in cultivation last year, and mention- 
ed numbers of new people who came from 
other States and found homes in Jeffer- 
son County.” 
eanipennni -— —e—-—__—___—-. 

Missouri's apple crop this year will 
be the largest the State has ever pro- 
duced, according to the judgment of the 


| State horticultural expert. 
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Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat 


| and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
ility and all Nervous Com- | 
Having tested its wonderful curative | 


powers in thousands of cases, and Cesiring to 
relieve human suffering, I will sena 





free of 


| charwe to all who wish it, this recij ¢, in German, 


French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, 
with stamp. naming this paper 
620 Powers’ Biuck, Kiochester, N. ¥y 


W. A. NOYES, | 


BARLEY AND WOOL. 





They Must be Made Sources of More 
Revenue. 

Representative Apsley, of Massachusetts, 
says: ‘I believe the Republicans will pur- 
sue a course of conservative amendment of 
the tariff The Government needs more 
| revenue, and the way to get it will be through 

a wise and equable tariff upon importations. 
} I think we might put seven or eight cents a 
ponnd on wool, giving the mannutacturers a 
compensative tariff jor their finished goods. 
We should also do something for barley, as 
the existing tariff works a hardship to the 
Western farmers. There are some other 
schedules which can be amended to advan- 
tage to the Government revenues and to 
American firmers and manutacturers, and 
this, I think, the Republicans will attempt 
to do.”’ 





0 





Beans are ‘‘ Vegetables.” 
The Supreme Court has decided officially | 
that beans are vegetables. The question 
arose in the case of Liyman Sonn and others 
against the Collector of the Port of NewYork. 
The plaintiff sought to recover duties paid 
} upon beans under the vegetables classilication, 
claiming that they should be admitted free as | 
Chief Justice Fuller read the opinion 
| of the court, holding that as beans are regard- 
ed as vegetables by common usage, they 
; should be so considered by the Customs 
' officials. 
, Under the MeKinley Bill beans paid 40 | 
‘cents per bushel of 60 pounds. The Wilson 
Iniquity reduced this to 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. The McKinley Bill rated ‘* vege- | 
tables in their natural state 25 per cent. ad 
valorem.’? ‘dhe Wilson Iniquity reduced 
this to 10 pe r tent. ad valorem. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


| 
| 


seeds. 


List of those to be Held in Pennsyl- 

vania, with Opening Dates, County, 
| Local Managers, etc. 

Dec. 2, Lackawanna, A. C. Sisson, Factory- 
ville. 

Dec. 
House. 

Dec. 6, Berks, G. D. Stitzel, Reading. 

Dec. 9, Bucks, E. Reeder, New Hope. | 

Dec. 11, Philadelphia, J. B. Kirkbride, | 
Bustleton. 

Dec. 15, Delaware, G. FE. Heyburn, Chadds 
Ford. 

Dec. 16, Chester, Dr. J. P. Edge, Downing- 
town. 

Dec. 18, Lehigh, J. P. Bates, Allentown. 

Dec. 20, Northampton, B. B. McClure, 
Bath. 

Dec. 23, Monroe, R. Bisbing, Minsi. 

Dec. 27, Carbon. 

Dec. 30, Luzerne, W. P. Kirkendall, Dallas. 

Jan. 3, Schuylkill, W. H. Stout, Pine 
Grove. 

Jan. 6, Lebanon, H. C. Suavely, Lebanon. 


4, Montgomery, J. Sexton, Spring 





Jan. 8, Northumberland, W. L. Nesbit, 
Lewisburg. 
Jan. 10, Montour, J. K. Murray, Potts 


grove. 
Jan. 13, Columbia,.C. Fves, Millville. = e- 
Jan. 15, Sullivan, D. T. Huckell, Forks- 
| ville. 
| Jan. 17, Wyoming, D. L. Herman, Eaton- 
ville. 
Jan. 20, Clinton, J. A. Herr, Cedar Springs. 
Jan. 22, Centre, J. A. Woodward, Howard. 
Jan. 24, Union, J. A. Gundy, Lewisburg. 
Jan, 27, Snyder, E. W. Tool, Freeburg. 
Jan. 29, Perry, J. FE. Stephens, Acker. 
Jan. 31, Juniata, M. Rodgers, Mexico. 
Feb. 3, Mitilin, D. E. Notestine, Lewis- 
town. 
Feb. 5, Huntingdon, G. G. Hutchison, 
Warriors’ Mark. 
Feb. 7, Bedtord, 8S. S. Diehl, Bedford. 
Feb. 10, Blair, F. Jaekel, Hollidaysburg. 
Feb. 12, Cambria, J. J. Thomas, Carroll- 
| town. 
| Feb. 14, 
| Jenners. 
Feb. 17, Fayette, G. Hopwood, Uniontown. 
Feb. 19, Greene, b. F. Herrington, Waynes- 
burg. 
Feb. 21, Washington, J. A. McDowell, 
Washington. 
Veb. 24, Allegheny, W. H. McCullough, 








Somerset, N. B. Critchfield, 





Tarentum, 


Feb. 26, Westmoreland, M. N. Clark, 
Claridge. 

Feb. 28, Indiana, 8S. M. McHenry, Indiana, 

March 2, Armstrong, D. W. Lawson, Day 
ton. 

March 4, Butler, W. I. H. Riddle, Butler 

March 6, Beaver, E. S. Weyand, Beaver. 

March 9, Lawrence, J. B. Johnston, New 
Wilmington. 

March 11, Mereer, Robert McKee, Mercer, 

March 13, Venango, Porter Phipps, 
Kennerdell, 

March 16, Crawford, J. B. Phelps, Con- 
neautville. 

March 18, Erie, A. L. Wales, Corry. 








March 20, Warren, C. W. Nichols, Spring 
Creek. 
Mareh 23, Forest. 
March 25, Clarion, W. Sbanafelt, Brinker 
ton. 
March 27, Jefferson, J. McCracken, Frost- 
burg. 
March 30, Clearfield, J. Blair Read, Clear 
field. 
April 1, Etk. 
April 3, McKean, A. P. White, Port 
Allegany. 
Meautifal evert 
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ARMS & LECS, 


WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
Tke Most Natural, Comfortable & 
Durable. Over15,000in use. 
Kew Patents & Important Improve 
ment, U.S. Gov't Manufacturer. 
Tilustrated book of 430 pages ar 
jormula for measuring sent free. 
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701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 
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_ Then open your heart and o 
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Comfort one another, 
For the way is oftee dreary, 
né@ the feet are eften weary, 
Ana the heart is very sad. 
There is heavy burden-bearing, 
When it seems that none are caring, 
And we half forget that ever we were glad. 


| Comfort one another 
With the hand-clasp close and tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 
And the looks of friendly eyes. 
Do not wait with grace unspoken, 
White life’s daily bread is n— 
Gentle speech is oft like manna from the 
sales, Margaret E. Sangster. 





Marjorie’s Christmas Eve. 
Marjorie sits by the window, 
Dear little Marjorie White, 
And she listens and listens. 
For, oh, the bells tell wonderful tales to-night. 


The stars peep in at the window; 
The noisy old world is at rest, 

While the busy tongues of the silver chimes 
Are doing their very best. 


And what do you think they are saying— 
The wonderful Christmas bells? 

With her heart in her eyes and a sweet surprise, 
Dear Marjie listens and tells: 


“Think of the old and helpless; 
Think of the poor and sad; 
rm your hand, 
And make the whole world glad. 
“Don't bring me a thing. dear Santa,” 
Sweet Marjie says, with a sigh, 
*T ‘spected a doll and a bootiful book— 
Why, I D’lieve I'm agoing to cry. 


“But don’t never mind a bit, Santa, 
You know I'm not very old; 

Just go to the poor little children, 
Mamma says some are hungry and cold, 


“ And, Santa, just give them my dinner, 
I could cat bread and milk if I tried; 
But, oh, if you please, dear, Santa, 
Don’t tell that I almost cried.” 
—Olive Wood, 


eo 


ABOUT WOMEN. 
RS. S& A. PALMER, WHOSE 
death at Cleveland, Ohio, has recent- 
ly been announced, was in her youth the 
instructor of James A. Garfield. It was 
she who taught the future President the 
alphabet. 





* 


* * 
RS. THOMAS LEATHERS IS 
the Captain of the Mississippi river 
steamer “ Natchez,” which runs between 
New Orleans and Vicksburg. The other 
officers of the steamer are also women. 
x * x 
HE YOUNG DUCHESS OF 
Marlborough carried to her English 
home a trousseau said to be a very sim- 
ple one for a lady of such rank, but val- 
ued at over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, not including the jewels. 


* * x 
RS. U. S. GRANT-HAS PUR- 
chased a residence in Washington, 
and intends making that city her future 
home. It is an English basement house, 
located on one of the fashionable resi- 
dence streets, and has been oceupied for 
the past two years by Secretary Olney. 


’ ie 
RS. CARRIE WILLIAMS, OF 
California, is an enthusiast on the 
subject of silk-worm culture. She claims 
that the climatic and vegetable conditions 
of San Diego are such that hatching need 
not be limited to once a year, but may be 
rarried on continuously, She predicts 
that the profits from this resource may 
sxceed those from lemons, oranges and 
raisins. 
* * 
UEEN VICTORIA’S CROWN IS 
composed of 27 sapphires, 11 emer- 
alds, four rubies, 1,363 brilliants, 1,273 
rose diamonds and 277 pearls, It is a 
very heavy and most uncomfortable 
affair, and the Queen has only worn it 
on sixteen different occasions during her 
long reign. 
x * x 
HE QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR 
is a~Christian. She is also a victim 
of the tobacco habit, as she and all the 
ladies of her court chew tobacco the most 
of the time. The Madagascar ladies 
regard this as a great accomplishment, 
and the society buds are taught to chew 
tobacco with the same care that Ameri- 
can girls are instructed in music or dan- 
cing. 





CURLING FEATHERS. 


The Restoration Process is a Simple 
One. 


Ostrich feathers fresh from ostrich- 
land have to undergo many things be- 
fore they become the dainty plumes so 
effective in the hands of the skillful 
milliner. Upon their arrival they are 
washed very carefully in warm soapsuds, 

ched and curled and combed and 

come things of beauty until caught 
out in the rain, when a rejuvenation be- 
conies necessary, for nothing gives a hat 
ashabbier appearance than limp and 
uncurled ostrich feathers. The process 
of restoration is a very simple one, 
when one knows just how, and many 
pennies may be saved by doing it one’s 
selé : 

Have a teakettle full of boiling water ; 
shake the feather vigorously through the 
eseaping steam, taking care that it does 
notget toodamp. This livens up the 

luffie and restores its brilliancy if it 
CaP become dull and dusty. Next take 
arather dull knife, a silver fruit knife 
is best, and, beginning with the feathers 
nearest the quill, take a small bunch be- 
tween thumb and forefinger and draw 
gently over the blade of the knife until 
tfi¢y curl as closely as desired. Follow 
this process up each side of the tip; 
then take a very coarse comb, comb out 
earefully, and your plume is as as 
new. When ostrich feathers have been 
worn in a rain or on a damp day, if 
placed close to the fire, or in the heat of 
a register or radiator, they will often re- 
curl themselves, to a certain extent, while 








This dressy guimpe bodice is suitable 
for home or evening wear. It is of 
black satin, with bretelles of open jet 
passementerie. The bodice is box- 
pleated at the front and back. The 
square neck is filled'in with chiffon of 
any desired color, The full puffed 
sleeves fit closely below the elbow and 
are finished at the hand with a jet band. 
The bodice is confined at the waist by a 
soft belt of the satin with a bow and 
long ends of ribbon at the back, A 
flaring bow adorns the back of the 
collar. 

CLOTH COSTUME, 





Among the newest gowns the front 
panel is again often seen. The illustra- 
tion shows a stylish costume of myrtle- 
green broadcloth. The back is in 
Princess shape and the vest and panel 
are of velvet of a darker shade of the 
myrtle-green, heavily embroidered in 
silk. The plain velvet revers are edged 
with tiny ruffles of soft silk. The 
sleeves are full puffs above the elbow, 
tight fitting below and finished with a 
pointed cuff of velvet. A half girdle 
is formed by two pointed bands of the 
velvet, each finished with a large smoked- 
pearl button. With this costume is 
worn a large hat of myrtle-green velvet, 
adorned with many ostrich plumes. 


All Sorts. 
Fancy velvets, velours and velveteens 
are prominent among the Winter dress- 
goods, 


When first taken from the mines, 
opals are so tender that they can be 
picked to pieces with the finger nails. 


The King of Siam has a body-guard 
of 400 warriors selected from the strong- 
est and handsomest women in the land. 
Fur of all kinds, either as whole gar- 
ments or as bands for trimming, will be 
worn this Winter more than ever 
before. 





Although the brain of a woman is 
smaller than that of a man, it is said to 
be somewhat larger in proportion to the 
weight of the body. 


The snug turban and English walk- 
ing hat are favorite styles for Winter 
headgear, but should never be chosen 
by one with a full face. 

Salt water is said to be a good tonic 
for the hair. Use a teaspoonful of salt 
toa half pint of water, rubbing it on 
the scalp with a soft cloth. 

Long coats for traveling or bad 
weather wear are made with deep rip- 
pling capes and usually pointed hoods 
are attached in addition. 

The greatest misery that could be in- 
flicted on a girl of 20 would be to com- 
pel her to marry a man who was her 
ideal when she was 16. 

Cornflower blue—that is, a deep blue 
almost ultramarine—is much used in the 
trimmings of Winter hats and bonnets. 
It is said to be especially becoming to 
brunets. 

The latest bloomers for wear under 
the bicycle skirt are of black satin. 
They are smooth and do not cling to 
the inside of the heavy cloth skirt, which 
is seldom lined. 

A young woman bicyclist often seen 
in Central Park, New York, is attended 
by atrim young negress, also awheel, 
and following at a respectful distance, 
attired in white cap and apron. 

Lace was never so cheap nor shown 
in greater variety. The Vandyke pat- 
tern is the favorite among the heavy 
laces; the points must lay flat, so it is 
never fulled, and therefore it goes fur- 
ther than any other design. 





A CouaH, CoLD oR SoRE THROAT requires 
immediate attention. “Brown’s Bronchial 


Troches” will invariably give relief. 25c. a 


WOMAN’S WISDOM. 





‘ Sensible Gifts. 


There are many things that the busy house- 
wife will appreciate at Christmas or other 
gift time. Among these you may class hem- 
stitched sheets. How many women just lap 
the edges of muslin together and seam it up 
into sheets, with a machine stitched hem. 
They are so hurried they do not have time to 
do otherwise, but they do like nice things, 
and a pair of good hemstitched sheets, even 
if they are not real linen, will be very much 
appreciated. Turn a hem, say, three inches 
on one end and four on the other, and after 
drawing four threads, hemstitch neatly. 
Make a monogram or initial upon the end 
where the four-inch hem is found. For this 
initial you may use Asiatic filoselle, Roman 
floss, or a good linen floss. Let the work be 
well done, and there are few housewives who 
would not be pleased with this gift. Some 
pillow slips, too, will be a nice thing to give 
to the busy woman, providing you know just 
the right size to make them. Allow a four- 
inch hem; let this be hemstitched, and then 
above this draw threads and make a border 
of the beautiful Mexican drawn work. The 
cobweb design is quite easily made and is 
very handsome and effective. Even the com- 
mon, old-fashioned fagoting looks well and 
very pretty indeed, if it isdoneneatly. The 
center of the pillow slips on the upper side 
may have a handsome monogram wrought 
with Asiatic filoselle, in solid work, or simply 
outlined with Asiatic etching silk or the 
twisted embroidery. 

Towels also make good gifts, providing 
they are not too elaborate. A half dozen 
huckabuck towels neatly hemstitched, with 
an initial or monogram embroidered upon 
them, will be very nice. —RosE SEELY E-MIL- 
LER. 





One Woman's Opinion. 


EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: I see yon 
ask women's opinion about wearing bloomers 
on all occasions. For myself and several 
others I say no. No modest Christian woman 
would be seen wearing the horrid things on 
the street. 

I believe in woman’s independence to a 
certain extent, and in her suffrage to the full 
extent. Ithink she can vote with consider- 
able advantage to herself and country, and 
even ride a wheel, but never without a skirt. 
Now, the trouble with the young American 
woman generally is, she will follow the 
fashion without any individual thought of the 
fitness of things. A wheel is a good thing 
for a woman who wishes to attend to her 
own affairs, as railroad travel is expensive, 
and a horse requires care she may not be able 
to give it, orto understand its management. 
Now, my opinion is the fudist will never dic- 
tate to the American farmers, wives what 
mode of dress they shall wear; their own 
good sense will keep them as modest and in- 
dustrious as their mothers and grandmothers 
were before them, and if more of our Ameri- 
can women would pray, like Solomon, for wis- 
dom and take the motto Excelsior, there 
would be many, many more happy homes in 
this broad and prosperous land.—Mks. CHAR- 
LOTTE FITZGERALD, Huntington, W. Va. 
[This is an honest, womanly letter, but we 
think our correspondent has missed our point. 
We suggest bloomers for farmers, wives not 
for ‘tall oceasions’’ but for a work-dress. 
We hope to hear from other bright, wide- 
awake women on this subject, surely an 
important one to all women.—EpITor FARM 
Houwsk. ] 





For the Bloomer. 


EpIToOR AMERICAN FARMER: We feel 
very much like shaking hands over the 
bloomer question, and I am glad I can have 
the privilege of speaking my mind on this— 
tome—yery important question. The woman- 
kind of the world should feel deeply indebted 
to the bicycle for the revolution it is working 
in woman’s dress, and she who is wise will 
not be long in availing herself of the oppor- 
tunity of wearing a dress that is superior to 
the long, heavy skirts, both in comfort and 
health. What woman that has done house 
work on a farm for 25 years, raising a family 
of from five to 10 children, having to go up- 
stairs and down cellar six or eight times a 
day, constantly stepping on her skirts in the 
first act, and trailing them in the mud and 
water in the second, has not in her heart 
wished it was the fashion to wear bloomers? 
But would a farmer’s wife dare to set the ex- 
ample, and, if she did, what would be the re- 
sult? You have but to look back 20 or 30 
years to Susan B. Anthony, that grand re- 
former, for your answer. But in the 19th 
century comes the ‘‘ cycle,” and Dame Fashion 
smiles upon it and says, ‘‘It is good,” and 
Mr. Farmer’s wife can quietly follow her 
lead. Well, we are content. The ‘‘ wheel” 
has come, as we believe, to stay, and the 
short dress, or the ‘‘ bloomer’’ will be a god- 
send to many a poor woman, worn and 
weary after the years of backache brought on 
wholly by long and heavy skirts. The farm- 
er’s wife may never be the happy possessor of 
a wheel, but she will ever have a deep respect, 
nay, @ reverence, for it, in that it gave her 
permission to wear a dress that did not kill 
her to work in. 

As to the men objecting, why, we might 
expect that. Haven’t they been telling us 
all these years we were the brightest, best, 
handsomest, and (to them) dearest beings on 
earth, and at the same time been saying, 
‘“ Why, my dear, if you would only read and 
become posted on the current events of the 
day, you would be much more companionable. 
I am tired of listening to fashions, fashions, 
fashions, whenever I come in of an evening. 
Now, if you would dress as sensibly as we 
men, there would be no need of a new hat 
three times a year, or adress being made over 
every few months; and, then, think of the sav- 
ing there would be when the bills come in.”’ 
The wife has pondered this in her mind many 
years, and, finally, has decided he is right, 
and with her to be convinced she is wrong 
is to act at once, and she dons the bloomer, 
when, ‘‘ Presto, change!” the husband is as- 
tounded; declares he *‘ will not have it ;’’ his 
wife shall never become so masculine, so loud. 
No, indeed, he will ‘‘ none of it,”’ and we are 
induced to smile and remark, ‘' Consistency, 
thou art a jewel.”,—FARMER’s WIFE, South 
Dakota. 





A Dakota Literary Club. 

To a resident of the luxurious East, a letter 
from far-away Dakota will come like a breath 
from the North pole, so remote, so very much 
‘‘out of the world”’ do the citizens of that 
favored land regard those who have made the 
great West their abiding place. True, where 
now may be seen waving fields of golden 
grain, and the shriek of the locomotive is 
often heard, but a few short years ago all was 
dreary desolation. For miles spread out the 
billowy prairie until the little ‘*shack ” erect- 
ed by some sturdy pioneer seemed like a tiny 
boat afloat upon anemeraldsea. Strong arms 
and brave hearts have caused this wild waste 
to ‘‘blossom as a rose.’? Our advantages are 
few, but we are doing all that within us lies, 
and make the most of our opportunities. 
In this little city lying in the picturesque 
valley of the Sheyenne we have organized a 
Woman’s Literary Club, membership limited 
to 30. Any member failing in the part as- 
signed her without a reasonable excuse, for- 
feits her membership. Here are discussed 
our most noted authors, current events, mat- 
ters relating to the household, etc. Politics 
and religion are debarred, being considered 
especially undesirable for discussion. Roll 
call responded to by quotations, with name 
of author given. Many of us are farmers’ 
wives, for there are but few husbands and 
fathers among us who are not possessors of at 
least 160 acres of Dakota soil, although in 
these days of starvation prices for our grain, 
it sometimes becomes necessary to seek other 
employment to keep the ‘“‘wolf from the 
door.’”’ Many farmers whose circumstances 
will admit, move into the nearest town for 








drying. 


box. 


3 the Winter, that their families may have the 


benefit of our excellent school system; while 
upon the prairie many children are unable, 
on account of the extreme cold and the dis- 
tance to be traversed, to attend the County 
schools. 

About one year ago the St. Paul Globe, 
one of the largest daily papers in the North- 
west, offered a prize of $25 for the best 
article on ‘How to keep a man in line.” 
Answers poured in frém many sources, some 
regarding the matter merely as a joke, others 
in a serious vein, each reply conveying some 
idea of the writer; as, for instance, one letter 
savored so strongly of spiisterhood that one 
could almost see the vinegar visage and cork- 
screw ringlets of its perpetrator. Another, 
whose matrimonial experience had been brief, 
and who could not even imagine dear Adol- 
phus out of ‘‘line,’’ still, was willing to give 
her ideas on the subject for the benefit of her 
less-fortunate sisters. This was followed by 
one whose life was one perpetual struggle to 
keep her wayward partner in the straight 
and narrow path. The advice given on this 
all-important topic, however, was much the 
same, and something in this wise: Always 
wear asmile. Be content with your posses- 
sions. Dress daintily, and if some pretty 
gown was admired by the lover, wear it dor 
the husband. (I could not forbear asmile at 
the thought of the expression which would 
steal over my husband’s face, should I appear 
before him in a sometime pretty and at- 
tractive gown, worn in the far-away but 
never-to-be-forgotten haleyon days of court- 
ing. In short, be a womanly woman. The 
Globe then comes foward with the query: 
‘*Will some of our readers kindly tell us what 
it is to be a womanly woman?’ Evidently 
the writers had exhausted their ideas on the 
first subject, or were unable to cope with the 
latter, as the responses were somewhat meager, 
leaving us in doubt as to the attribates of 
womanliness. So, what is it to be ‘‘woman- 
ly?” Is it not womanly to fulfil one’s destiny 
with the best possible grace, be it as maiden, 
wife or mother? Am I not a womanly 
woman because I do not don my prettiest 
dress and daintiest boots on wash-day to greet 
my husband; or, if I sometimes forget the 
smile, which must be stereotyped if always 
worn, or, loving the good things of life, if I 
experience an envious pang when my more 
fortunate neighbor becomes the possessor of 
that which I may not possess? Is she not a 
womanly woman who, sharing man’s joys, 
shares also his sorrows; to whom no sacrifice 
is too great for one she loves; of whom may 
truthfully be spoken these beautiful lines 
when burdens are laid down, ‘‘She hath 
done what she could’? ?—WINIFRED. 





Children’s Dresses. 


EDITOR FARMHOUSE: “‘Isn’t it pretty?” 
said my friend, holding up a new dress she 
had just finished for me to inspect. ‘‘ It is 
lovely,’ I replied, and the phrase was not 
extravagant, for it was really one of the 
prettiest dresses 1 ever saw. The material 
was a soft woolen goods of a creamy-white 
tint. The skirt was of plain straight width, 
with adeep hem around the bottom. The 
waist was made with a fitted lining with two 
box pleats in the back—one on each side of 
the closing. The tront was gathered in to the 
neck and waist. A row of  herring-bone 
stitching, done with Asiatic twisted embroid- 
ery silk of a pale-blue color, was worked at 
the upper edge of the skirt hem. The little 
rufile around the neck and the cuffs of the 
full shirt sleeves were finished in the same 
way. A bow of blue ribbon was placed on 
each shoulder, and on each side of the full- 
ness at the waist. The dress can be washed 
several times and retain its freshness and 
the silk will not fade. 

‘I think it is the most satisfactory way of 
trimming little girls’ dresses I have ever 
tried,” said my friend ;*‘‘ made her a dress 
very much like this last Fall, and after she 
had worn it two or three. months as a best 
dress, and it had been washed twice, a pack- 
age of crimson Diamond Dye made it a lovely 
color. As the silk took a lighter shade than 
the wool, the trimming was still pretty, and 
it did not have to be taken apart to dye it. 
It was just as nice as a new dress, for no one 
would ever have recognized it again.”’ 

I like to see children nicely dressed. 
gives them a feeling of self respect they 
would never have if compelled to wear 
shabby or even plain clothes all the time. 
If a mother will do a little planning, she 
can always manage to have a tew pretty 
dresses for them. 

One of the daintiest suits my little girl 
has was made of the back breadths of a 
light tan-colored cashmere dress of mine. It 
was washed, dried, and carefully ironed, then 
made with a low-necked sleeveless waist, to 
which the full plain skirt was gathered. 
The neck and armholes were finished with 
ruttles of the cashmere, and the hems on the 
loweredges of these, also the hem of the skirt, 
were trimmed with a row of feather stitch- 
ing done with Boston art silk of a bright red 
color. <A little guimpe of red wash silk was 
made to wear with it. It was pretty, dur- 
able, and, what is still better when intended 
for children’s wear, it was washable.— 
MARY. 


It 


Household Hints. 


Mice are very fond of pumpkin seeds. 
Try using them to bait your traps. 





A tablespoonful of flour to a tablespoonful 
of butter is a cooking rule for all sauces. 


Boil the cream or milk for the coftee. It 
does not then chill the coffee and adds to its 
richness. 


The best time for the baby’s bath is just 
before his nap, whether that be in the fore- 
noon or the afternoon. 


Do not open the oven for 20 minutes after 
putting in cake; then close the door gently 
or the jar will cause the cake to fall. 

A good furniture polish is made by using 
one part of vinegar to three parts of raw 
linseed oil. Rub on with a flannel cloth. 


When ironing a tablecloth never iron ina 
cross fold. Fold the cloth lengthwise and 
then fold once more only, also lengthwise. 


Thick woolen rugs are the only ones to be 
used in front of a tire; in such rugs a slight 
flame may be readily smothered. Cotton 
rugs are very inflammable. 


Dip your broom once a week in clear, hot 
suds, shake it until almost dry and hang it 
up or stand it with the handle down. 
Brooms treated in this way will serve double 
time. 

Paint the kitchen floor 
lay down pieces of carpe 
stove and tables. This w 
scrubbing aud add to the 
the kitchen. ' 


once a year and 
in front of the 
l save much hard 
eat appearance of 


A pailful of water cgntaining four gallons 
may be puritied by addjng a teaspoonful of 
powdered alum. Aftdr sfandinga while it 
will be found that all i } rities have settled 

$4 


to the bottom. ay, 

The quiet workers arg i ones who accom- 
plish most in housewor$/ /Z* The woman who 
fusses digs her own gefv& and she who is 
always worrying not oily Wrongs herself but 
every member of her hggisehold as well.” 

There is nothing bé@t¥r for cleaning steel 
knives than a raw pptato dipped in fine 
brick-dust. Cut off a thin slice of the 
potato each time, to leave a raw surface, dip 
it in the brick-dust and a very little rubbing 
will suflice. 





To clean glass bottles which have held oil, 
put a few ashes in each bottle and stand them 
in cold water, which bring gradually to the 
boil; let them boil for one hour, and then 
stand in the water until cold. Wash the 
bottles with soapsuds and rinse with clear 
water, 





FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 

A lady who suffered for years with uterine troubles 
displacements, leucorrhcea and other irregularities, 
finally found a safe and simple home treatment that 
completely cured her without the aid of medical at- 
tendance. She will send it free with fuli instructions 





how to use it, to any suffering woman sending name 
and address to Mrs. L, HUDNUT, South Bend, Ind, 








The old story of Prometheus is a parable 
an allegory. Prometheus was on terms of 
intimacy with the gods. From them he 
stole fire, and gave ittomen. For this sin 
he was bound to the rocks of Mount Cau- 
casus, and vultures were set upon him. 
They only ate his liver. This grew again 
as fast as it was pecked away. Are his suf: 
ferings to be imagined? Yes, and realized. 

Take a modern iuyterpretation of the par- 
able. There is no cooking without fire. In 
cooking and eating the mischief lies, The 
stomach is overtasked, the bowels become 
clogged, they cannot dispose of the food 
that is given them. The impurities back 
up on the liver. Then come the vultures. 
The sufferings from an outside, visible 
hurt, are a mere pin-scratch to the torments 
of a diseased liver. p 

But, moderns are ahead of the ancients, 
There is a sequel to the old story. Dr. 
Pierce is the author. His “Golden Med- 
ical Discovery” is more than equal to the 
vultures of dyspepsia and its kindred dis- 
eases. Every atom of the “‘ Discovery”’ is 
an active agent against disease. It flies 
like a ferret, wherever it is sent. It is as 
sure as the needle of the compass. There 
is no more need of suffering from dyspepsia 
than there is of hanging one’s self. 

Mr. W. Rogers, of 507 Grayson St., Louisville, 
Ky. has this to say for himself and the ‘‘ Golden 
Medical Discovery": ‘‘I wasa dyspeptic. I had 
not had a comfortable night in six years. I have 
taken three bottles of Dr. Pierce's Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. I am now fifty years old. I feel 
thirty years younger."’ Yours truly. 


Willie Rogrro 


Send 21 cents in one-cent stamps to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., and get Dr. Pierce’s Med 
cal Adviser. It is a book of 1008 pages, profusely 

lustrated. It will give you complete knowledge 
of the human system in plain words. 








HOME TABLE. 
CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING. 


One and one-half cups suet, chopped 
very fine; one-half cup milk ; one-half 
cup sugar; one-half cup molasses; one- 
half teaspoon salt; one-half teaspoon 
cinnamon; one-half teaspoon cloves ; 
one-half teaspoon allspice ; one-half tea- 
spoon soda ; two cups raisins ; two eggs ; 
flour to make a stiff batter. 

Bake two hours, and serve with hard 
sauce. Or it may be boiled. Tie in a 
cloth, leaving room to swell, and drop 
into boiling water ; boil two hours.—Mrs, 
S. E., Missouri. 

POKK FRUIT CAKE. 

One pound pork chopped fine; one- 
half pint boiling water; one cup molas- 
ses; two cups sugar ; seven cups flour; 
one pound thopped raisins; two tea- 
spoons saleratus ; nutmeg, cinnamon, and 
cloves to taste. This makes two loaves. 

COFFEE CAKE. 

One cup sugar; one cup molasses ; 
one cup very strong coffee; two-thirds 
cup butter; three cups flour ; one pound 
raisins, or less; one pound currants, if 
you choose, a little citron ; one teaspoon 
each of cinnamon and cloves; one tea- 
spoon soda. Rub butter and sugar to a 
cream, dissolve soda in the coffee. This 
cake is very nice without the currants 
or citron.—Mrs. H. Pease, N. Y. 


POTATO CROQUETTES WITH MEAT. 


Two teacups finely chopped cold 
meat; one cup cold mashed potato; 
one beaten egg ; a little salt and pepper; 
mix well and make into balls, roll in 
flour and fry in butter. Any kind of 
meat may be used, but chicken or veal 
is best. 


POTATO CROQUETTES WITH BREAD. 


One pint cold boiled potato cubes; 
one-half pint dried bread crumbs; 
season and wet with three well-beaten 
eggs. Have the frying pan ready with 
three or four tablespoons butter or drip- 
pings heated to bubbling; into this drop 
the mixture by the spoonful and brown 
nicely. 

POTATO FRITTERS. 


One-half pint milk, two eggs, and a 
pinch of salt ; stirin cold mashed pota- 
toes enough to make a stiff batter and 
fry in boiling lard. 


POTATO OMELET, 


One-half pint of boiled and diced 
or mashed potatoes; three eggs; half 
acup of milk; salt; pour into a but- 
tered pan, fry, fold and serve the same as 
any other omelet.—C. D, 





CHRISTMAS CANDIES. 


Purity Assured by Making Them at 
Home. 
[Selected.] 


BROWN-SUGAR CANDY, 


Two cups granulated sugar, one cup 
water and one-half cup strong vinegar. 
Boil half an hour; turn into a buttered 
dish, and when cool pull until very 
light colored. 


POPCORN BALIS, 


Pop the corn, salt it and keep it 
warm; with a whiskbroom sprinkle 
over it a mixture of one ounce of gum 
arabic and one-half pound of sugar 
dissolved in a pint of water; this mix- 
ture should boil a few minutes, then let 
get cold. Form into balls with the 
hands. 

CHOCOLATE CARAMELS, 

One pint of sugar, one pint of New 
Orleans molasses, one-fourth pound 
butter, one-fourth pound grated choco- 
late, one-half cup sweet cream. Try 
often by dropping a little in cold water; 
when about done add a teaspoon vanilla, 
Pour about one-fourth inch thick, on 
greased tins, and when nearly cool mark 
in squares, 

BUTTERSCOTCH, 


One cup white sugar, one cup table 
molasses, one tablespoon black molasses, 
one teaspoon vinegar ; flavor with vanilla 
or lemon. Run into greased pans very 
thin. 

CANDY NUTS. 


Boil three cups of granulated sugar 





and one cup of water until it hardens 


when dropped into water, then flavor 
with lemon. It must not boil after the 
lemon is put in. Put a nut on the end 
of a fine knitting needle, dip it in the 
candy, then take it out and turn on the 
needle until it is cool. Malaga grapes 
and oranges quartered may be candied 
in the same way. 


PLAIN TAFFY. 


Three cups granulated sugar, two- 
thirds of a cup water, and one-third 
teaspoon of cream-tartar. Boil all to- 
gether without stirring; when half done 
add a teaspoon butter. When it will 
snap, it is done and must then be poured 
out on a buttered plate to cool. Be 
careful not to cook too much, Pull 
until smooth and white; while pulling 
flavor with peppermint or vanilla. 


MARSHMALLOWS, 


Dissolve one-half pound of white gum 
arabic in one pint of warm water, strain 
and add one-half pound pulverized 
sugar. Place over the fire, stirring con- 
stantly until the sirup is the consistency 
of honey. Add gradually the whites 
of four eggs well beaten ; stir the mix- 
ture until it becomes somewhat thin and 
does not adhere to the fingers; pour into 
a tin slightly dusted with cornstarch, 
and when cool divide into squares, 


COCOANUT STICKS, 


Grate up fine the meat of two cocoa- 
nuts, put ina kettle with four pounds 
of pulverized sugar, the beaten whites 
of two eggs and the milk contained in 
both nuts. Stir together over the fire 
until you discern an appearance of the 
candy turning back to sugar. Take off 
immediately. Make into round, flat 
cakes and put on buttered dishes to 
harden. If you want part of it pink, 
stir inthe least bit of pokeberry juice 
after you remove the candy from the 
fire. 





STITCHES. 


DARNED NET CURTAINS, 





Window either full or 


drapery, 
length, is very dainty made of net with a 
simple pattern darned in stripes, using a deli- 
cate tinted flax thread, pink, blue or yellow. 
The edge should be finished with a chain or 
button-hole stitch, and tiny tassels of the 


sash 


flax thread fastened at intervals, 
a very effective drapery. 
A PRETTY TIDY. 
First procure some balls of tidy cotton, 
number 14, and a wooden frame about 20 
inches square, (or any size you wish, ) with an 
inch sprig (brad) driven half down in the center 
of each corner, and similar ones along the 
sides in line with these, an inch apart, or 
closer. Fasten your cotton to the second side 
sprig, and weave from this sprig to the one 
directly opposite, passing around each sprig 
10 or 12 times, then draw the thread to the 
next sprig and weave in same manner. Con- 
tinue in this manner until the sprigs are all 
filled. Now cross these threads in the same 
way from the other two sides, and if you 
want it very heavy, then cross with the same 
number of threads diagonally in both direc- 
tions. You will now have two or four warps 
on your frame, each in different directions. 
With a needle and tidy cotton securely fasten 
at every place where the sets of threads inter- 
sect, drawing the cotton from one to another. 
Cut the cotton at every sprig, and it is finish- 
ed except trimming the fringe. Or, if you 
want fluffy little balls, cut the cotton at every 
place where it crosses, cut in the middle of 
each, except one or two threads, being care- 
ful not to cut the one that you tie with. To 
make it still prettier, before you commence 
to tie, weave in two or three threads of red 
worsted or yarn that will not fade. Threads 
from the red table linen will answer the pur- 
pose and looks real pretty; and is so cheap, 
too, Then steam it well. 


This makes 


A HOME-MADE HASSOCK, 


Necessity is truly the mother of invention. 
If one hasn’t the money to buy what one 
wants one must think up how to make it of 
stock on hand. Hassocks, or foot-stools, are 
convenient for many purposes. Let me tell 
you how easily you can make one. Take 
seven tin fruit-cans, put one in the middle, 
and the other six around it; draw around 
this a band of unbleached muslin and fasten 
firmly; set them on a piece of paper and cut 
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excelsior, and let it be good and thick on to 














of the cans also, as it will pack in a littl 
while; draw your worked piece, or clot} 
over it, and sew firmly to the bottom, an 
you have your hassock to use on the porch in 
Summer, or as a footstool before the fire, | 
is strong as well as very light, and can he 
moved easily with the foot.—M. ht., Gessie 
Ind. 
HOW TO MAKE 
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By JOSIAH ALLEN’'S WIFE. 


This book was written 
*mid the world f t 
a@t baratog at 
pleasure resort of America, 
where J'ritces } 
world, with ¢ ts 
Millionaires, khailre 
Kings, and Princes 
their wives, their bea 
daughters, and t 





charms, y 3 : 
quisite equipages, aud 
revel in 





All the Extremes of Fashionable Dissipation. 


“JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE,” In a vein of strong 
common sense kecps the reader enjoying 


AN EVER FRESH FEAST OF FUN. 


It takes off follies, flirtations, low-necke! 
dressing, dudes, prg dogs, toboggan! 
ete., in the eutbor’s inumitabie and mirth-p:o- 
voking style. The - 


’ ILLUSTRATIONS BY @PPER ARE JUST KILLING 


OUR OFFER. 


To everyone who sends us Two § 
scribers before Dec 31 we will send : 

of the book, postpaid, Free of all co-! 

will send the hook and THE A™ 
FARMER one year to any address for 81.00, 
Present subscribers can obtain the book 
postpaid—by remitting as 50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


Every patriotic American citiz:! 
a flag. By special arrangement w 
manufacturers’ prices on a line of Al 
They are all sewed bueting 1! <S I 
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a pattern of the bottom, of pasteboard, 
cover this with paper muslin, as it slips 
better than anything else; then cut out a 
similar-shaped piece for the top, from cloth, 
or whatever material you use, also a band to 
fit the sides. Cord the top piece around the 
edge and work some pretty design on it, and 
sew on the band; stuff the cans with hay or 


, $12; 10 by 1 ‘ 
11.35; 10 by 16 feet, $le 
10 by 18 feet, $13.50; iv by 
20 feet, 214.70; 12 by 18 
fet. $15.40. These goods are sent by express, the re 
ceiver paying the express Charges. 

There is a National movement on foot to provide a 
flag for every schoolhouse, Under this offer no school 
need be without one, for a contribution of a few cents 
by each pupil will secure one at our prices. but 
flags are of the same bunting used by the Army and 


Navy, and will last for years. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. C. 
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will send us a 





only eight subscribers at 60c. 


the sacrifice which this offer entails. 





It is two inches dis ‘ter g 
inch thick. The cut shows the prem e A—y ae 
sun dial, but an ordinary modern watch which will las! 
which any person may be proud to carry in his vest pocket 
teed by the manufacturer, and if not found exactly as repres 
antee is assumed by us. 
$20, even if it could have been produced, but the faci is it conta 
unknown at that time. 

In addition to the watch we <end in every instance a nent % 

in, 80 that the outfit will be ready to put on and wear as 


HOW TO CET IT. 


A WATCH GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY. 


A Premium Offer that Breaks the Recor1. 
READ CAREFULLY OUR OFFER BELOW. 


Every Word of the Statement is Absolutely True, 
Though Hard to Believe. 











Think of It! A Stem-ind and Stem-Set Watch Guaranteed a Perfect Toe 


Not Gost a Gent. 





We have secured for our friends one of the most serviceable war for"? 
made, which is a stem-winder and stem-setter ha ving all 
ances known to the watchmaker’s art. 


h the 1 
The case is solid gilt 
three 


Remember this 


for ven 


A watch like this a veneration ago “ 


We do not sell this watch without the paper, and no ok ' 
these splendid timepieces by itself. ) 
We will send this watch for a period of 30 days by mail to 


CLUB OF UNLY EIGHT YEARLY sUBSCA!SERS 
to THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Understand that you pay nothing for the watch. but sen! 
and addresses of subscribers to THE AMKRKICAN FArM 
each subscriber, who will receive the paper for one year 
send you the above-described watch and chain, postpaid, t 
ome free = charge. 

© one. therefore. need be without a watch equa! for ker} f 
in the neighborhood a single day longer. Indeed, it will not take a day for anyone to get ths 
each for the best family newspaper in the United States 


ER * 
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Try it, and see for yourself how easy it is, Remember i ly open for 30 das 
as = getting up your club. f oo vad 

anyone is unwilling to spare even the little time required to get up the club, we will sens 

u with THE AMERICAN FARMER for one year to any one address for §2. 

ideas REMEMBER for Is 
‘at we do not care to dispose of the watch with single subscribers, but our object in {his UNPRE es 
- give the watch free to our friends who will raise the clubs of eight, because we want THe AM ug 10 mak@ 

£.£0 for the coming year into every farmer’s home in the country. ‘To accompiisl this we are 8 


DO NOT LOSE TIME, 


but attend to this matter the very next day after you receive this offer. 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Washington, p. CG 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, 


D. C., DECEMBER, 1895. 








In the Conservatory. 


*I thank you for the flowers you sent,” she 


said, 

And then she pouted, blushed, and drooped her 
yead. 

“ Forgive me for the words I spoke last night; 

Your flowers have sweetly proved that you 
were right.” 


And then I took her hand within my own, 
And I forgave her—called her all 7 own; 
But as we wandered through the lamp-lit 
bowers 

I wondered who had really sent the flowers! 
—New York Herald. 


“If I should die to-night 
And you should come to my cold corpse and 





Say, 
Weeping and heartsick o’er my lifeless clay— 
If [should die to-night 
And you should come in deepest grief and woe 
And say, ‘Here's that ten that I owe,’ 
I might arise in my white cravat 
And say, * What's that?’ 


“If Tshould die to-night 
And you should come to my cold corpse and 


neel, 
Clasping my bicr toshow the grief vou feel— 
l say, if I shou!d die to-night 
And you should come to me and there and then 
Just even hint ‘bout payin’ me that ten, 
I might arise the while, 
But I'd arop dead again.” 











“I would like some powder, please.” 
“Face, gun or bug?’ —Lijfe. 


describe it as producing a cooling, prick- 
effect. 
telegraph lines, so that they will support 


the weight of the birds and monkeys 
that crowd them at night. 


THE CHILDREN’S SCRAPBOOK 


The Duel. 


The gingham dog and the calico cat 

Sice by side on the table sat; 

‘Twas half past twelve, and, what do you think, 
Neither of them had slept a wink! 

And the old Dutch clock and Chinese plate 
Seemed to know as sure as fate 

There was going to be an awful spat, 

(I wasn't there —I simply state 

What was told me by the Chinese plate.) 





The gingham dog went “ Bow-wow-wow !” 
And the calico cat replied ** Me-ow!” 

And the air was streaked for an hour or so 
With the fragments of gingham and calico, 

W hile the old Dutch clock in the chimney place, 
Up with its hands before its face. 

(Now mind, I'm simply telling you 

What the old Dutch clock declares is true.) 


The Chinese plate looked very blue 

And wailed, *O dear, what shall we do?"* 
But the gingham doy and the calico cat 
Wallowed this way and tumbled that 

And utilized every tooth and claw 

In the awfulest way you ever saw— 

And, oh! how the gingham and ealico flew! 
(Don't think that I exaggerate— 

1 got my news from the Chinese plate.) 


Next morning where the two had sat 
They found no trace of the dog or cat; 
And some folks think unto this day 
That burglars stole that pair away; 
But the truth about that cat and pup 
Is that they ate each other up— 
Now, what do you really think of that? 
(The old Dutch clock, it told me so, 
And that is how I came to know.) 
— Eugene Field. 





Clippings. 

William Cullen Bryant wrote poetry 
when nine years old. At 18 his master- 
piece, “ Thanatupsis,” was published. 

There is an old saying that our vices 
are like our finger-nails. We cut them 
from time to time, but they grow again. 
Arctic explorers who have found 
themselves in the midst of an aurora, 


ing sensation, and a very exhilarating 


Copper wires are used for Mexican 


Size for size, a thread of spider silk 





is decidedly tougher than a 
steel, 
weight of three grains. 


thread of the same thickness, 


singular inversion of its contents. 


Decorating Candles, 


bar of 
An ordinary thread will bear a 
This is just 
about 50 per cent. stronger than a steel 


Popcorn pops because the essential 
oil in the corn is converted into gas by 
heat, and thus an explosion occurs which 
tears the kernel open and causes a 


THE DAIRY. 


Skimmings. 

A careless person cannot make good 
butter. 

The best butter ever made will not 
sell well in an unattractive package. 

The best milk cows come into the 
world as calves between Oct. 1 and Feb. 1. 

_ Feed the skim milk to the calves and 
pigs when it is fresh from the separator, 
warm and sweet. 

It has been found that cows with 
daily access ‘to salt give 14 per cent. 
more milk than when deprived of it. 

When packing butter be sure it is 
packed solidly. This can be done by 
putting in a small quantity at a time. 








Don’t guess at the temperature of the 
cream before churning. Keep a reliable 
tested thermometer in the dairy and useit. 


Never select a cow for her beauty of 
form or color. The quality and quantity 
of the milk she yields measure her 
value. 


Cows should be protected from the 
frequent changes of weather during the 
Fall. More stabling and care are 
generally demanded. 


There are degrees of mental develop- 
ment even among cows. The chances 
are that a nervous cow will give more 
and better milk than a dull, stolid one. 


The New Hampshire law which re- 
quires all imitation dairy products to be 
colored pink has stood the test of the 
courts and is now being vigorously en- 
forced. 


A red-polled cow at Whittingham, 
England; has yielded milk continuously 
since she ceased calving, five years ago, 
her record being 13,734 quarts of milk 
of the first quality. No other case like 
this is known. 

In Switzerland, milk maids who can 
sing get higher wages than those who 
cannot. The reason is that a maid who 
sings at her work can coax one-fifth 
mofe milk from a cow than a songless 
milker can extract. 


Milk is pasteurized which has been 
heated at 167° Fahrenheit for 20 minutes, 
then quickly cooled; it is sterilized 
when it has been heated with steam or 
boiling water long enough to destroy the 
germs. 


There is often a great difference in 
the churning qualities of the milk of 
different cows, some cream coming to 
butter sooner than others. This occas- 


the cream of several cows is churned 
together. It is better, if possible, to 
churn each cow’s cream by itself. 


Co-operative Dairying. 








ions considerable loss in churning when 
| 


ADULTERATION OF MILK. 


Pure When It Reaches the Creamery- 
man. 

Since the recent agitation for pure 
milk in New York City, the farmers 
are protesting vigorously against the 
statement published in many papers, to 
the effect that to them belongs the 
responsibility of the adulteration com- 
plained of. Now this statement would 
be hard indeed to prove, and, to those 
acquainted with the business, affords 
considerable amusement. 

Almost 75 per cent. of all the milk 
used in New York is shipped direct to 
the city by wholesale dealers, known as 
creamery-men. ‘These men buy from 
the farmers and absolutely refuse to 
take anything but “straight goods.” 
Such a close watch is kept, that the 
farmer’s chance to skim or water his 
milk is a poor one, and in 99 cases out 
of 100 the milk is absolutely pure 
when it reaches the creamery-man. 
This individual reserves the right to sell 
his goods with any amount of adultera- 
tion he chooses. To a certain number 
of his customers, who pay a_ special 
price for it, he sells pure milk; to 
another class he sells milk half pure 
and half skim; to yet another class he 
sells skim milk, and to still another half 
skim milk and half water. Of course, 
the number of each of these classes 
depends upon the extent of his business. 

It has been recently proven before a 
Justice in New York City that not only 
do these creamery-men sell their goods 
in these various degrees of purity to 
suit their different classes of customers, 
but they also agree on the quiet with 
the people who buy their inferior grades, 
to reimburse them for all fines incurred 
in disposing of the “stuff” 

These facts are openly acknowledged 
by the majority of creamery-men; they 
affirm that it does not pay them to ship 
“straight goods”; that it is only by 
means of this graded trade that they 
are able to make a profit. 

The farmer is evidently vitally inter- 
ested in the fight for pure milk, as, of 
course, if the supply of milk went to 
the cities perfectly pure, the demand 
would be much greater. They one and 
all desire the most vigorous and 
thorough inspection, and the punishment 
to the full extent of the law of all 
offenders, 








Pasteurizing. Milk. 


The following directions for pasteuriz- 
ing milk are given by Prof. Russell in 
Bulletin 44 of the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station: “It is possible to carry 
out the operation with very simple 
arrangements. In fact, it can be thor- 
oughly and efficiently done by the addi- 
tion of an ordinary thermometer to the 
common utensils found in every kitchen. 





THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 


A bushel of apples makes about six 
pounds of evaporated fruit. 


If the trees in the orchard stand so 
close together as to exclude air and sun- 
shine, the inferior trees should be re- 
moved, 


Prof. F. G. Plummer, of Tacoma, 
Wash., is authority for the statement 
that there are hundreds of trees in that 
vicinity upwards of 700 feet in hight. 


An acre of apples producing 360 
bushels removes each season from the 
soil 24 pounds of nitrogen, 34 pounds 
of potash, and two pounds of phosphoric 
acid, all valued at $5.74. 


Apples after being picked should 
never be allowed to lie in the orchard. 
They should be taken from the trees 
direct to the store-room, where the tem- 
perature is even and as low as possible. 








Labels on fruit trees are very unsatis- 
factory as records, as they are so liable 
to be lost. ‘The best plan is to make a 
map of the orchard, with all the trees 
located and named, and keep in a con- 
venient place for reference. 


When an animal dies on the farm the 
carcass should not be buried in the 
orchard, as fruit trees will stand but a 
small amount of such strong fertilizer 
and are liable to be killed by an over- 
dose. 


The orchard that goes into the Win- 
ter with a dry soil is an object of 
solicitude. Young trees should be soak- 
ed before the ground freezes, even if the 
water has to be carried by hand. To 
freeze dry is as fatal as to burn dry. 


California’s fruit crop in 10 years Las 
increased seven fold, and its value last 
year was $50,000,000, $10,000,000 
more than the gold mined in the State 
The experience of California shows that 
the demand for fine fruit is practically 
unlimited. 


It is not a good plan to prune trees in 
the Fall or early Winter. The extreme 
Winter weather is sufficiently exhaustive 


| to the tree without further demands be- 


ing made upon its vital forces. In the 
Spring, when the Jeaves are well started, 
the wounds heal quickly and effectually. 


When a dead branch is found ona 
fruit tree it is nearly always an evidence 
that some blight is at work, and unless 
the dead branch is at once removed the 
trouble may spread to the living 
branches. 
wood should be 
with 
varnish, if of a size not likely to heal 
over in a season or two. 


immediately covered 


As a rule, when orchards remain for 
years without bearing fruit, the cause is 


When the cut is made, the | 


. ue | 
paint, grafting-wax, or shellac | 


Grand Old Apple Tree. 


A correspondent of the Scientific 
American writes as follows concerning a 
large apple tree on the farm of Delos 
Hotchkiss in Marion, Conn: “I have 
just had exact measures taken, as 
follows: Circumference of the trunk 
near the ground, 15 feet 3 inches, cir- 
cumference of the trunk three feet from 
ground, 13 feet 9 inches; circumference 
of the trunk at forks, 16 feet 2 inches; 
circumference of the two main branches, 
10 feet 4 inches and 8 feet 8 inches; 
circumference of nine smaller branches, 
from 4 to 6 feet each; hight of tree, 60 
feet ; diameter of the tree top, 104 feet. 
A peculiarity of this tree is that it is 
termed ‘an alternate bearer,’ five limbs 
bear one year and four the next. The 
usual yield from the five limbs is about 
85 bushels, although in a single instance 
it reached 110 bushels; and the four 
limbs vary from 35 to 40 bushels. The 
fruit is said to be excellent for Winter 
use, though on this point I can only 
speak from hearsay. The age of this 
venerable apple tree is estimated at 175 
or 180 years. Curiously enough, the 
patriotic old tree marked the centennial 
year by bearing fruit on all its branches, 
the first time it was known to do so in 
its life, and it has continued to do so 
down to the present time. Some of the 
limbs are now dying, others are broken 
down ; signs of decay appear in many 
places, and it is thought that this noble 
specimen will soon be numbered among 
the things of the past. 





Gum on Cherry Trees. 


The gum which exudes from any 
wounds on the bark of cherry, plum, 
peach, and other stone-fruit trees, is of 
the same character and composition 
chemically as the common gum arabic, 
which is derived from a species of acacia. 
It does no particular harm to the trees, 
but is unsightly, and, as its adhesiveness 
causes it to gather the germs of the 
common black-knot that infests all these 
trees, it is desirable to prevent the gum 
or remove it. This latter is easier than 
the former, and may be done by shaving 
off the gum and applying a little com- 
mon paint on the wound. The gum is 
probably not the cause of the unthrifti- 
ness of the tree, but, on the other hand, 
this may most likely be the cause of the 
gum. 





The Largest Chestnut Tree. 


Mr. Whipple Green, of Mansfield, 
Conn., is the owner of a chestnut tree 
which is claimed to be the largest now 
growing on American soil. It is in an 
open pasture, about three-quarters of a 
| mile east of Mansfield station. The 
circumference of the tree at the hight 
of four feet from the ground (which is 
sufficiently high to be clear of the gnarl- 
ed roots at the buttressed base) is 23 
feet 3 inches. 





FITSCURED 


U. 8. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prot. W. H.Peeke,who makes a specialty of Ep/l epsy 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. Wa 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which le 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free | 


) 


any sufferer who may eend their P.O. and Express ad. 
Gress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to addre. 
Prot. W, Il. PEEK, F. D., 4 Cedar 8t., New York’ 
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FARM FOR SALE. 
I have a farm of 310 acres valley land for P 
in two miles of Rockwood, Ts nn., on 
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acres in cultivation. Will sellas a who 
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prayer with him.” 
“ All right, sir, he is in 
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the adjoining room.”—Life. 





Couldn't Die More than Once. 
“Keep up your courage, Pat,” said a 
visitor to the sick man. ‘“ You can only 
die once.” “‘That’s what bothers me 
entirely,” replied Pat; “if I could die 
a few times more, this once wouldn’t 
trouble me.”— Exchange. 


Woman Can Keep a Secret. 

“T think it is very -unkind of you, 
Janette. You tell me that somebody 
has said this dreadful thing about me, 
and yet you won't say who said it.” 

“It isn’t unkind, my dear Polly. I 
am only keeping my promise to Madge 
Willoughby. When she said it she 
asked me not to tell you who said it, 
and I don’t intend to.”— Harper’s Bazar. 

Whittlings. 

“Talking of killing that elephant in 
Central Park reminds me of a baby 
that was fed on elephant’s milk and 
gained 20 pounds in a week.” “Good 
gracious, whose baby was it?” “The 
elephant’s.” ; 

“Did you ever hear the joke about 
the village that had two skulls of St. 
Paul, one when he was a boy and one 
when he was a man?” asked the Ameri- 
can, 

“No,” said the Englishman ; “ what 
was it ?””— Youth’s Companion. 





It gives us pleasure to call our readers’ at- 
tention to an article that has solid merit, 
namely, Brown’s Bronchial Troches. For 
more than a hundred years a sterling char- 
acter, honesty of purpose, and wise dealings 
have characterized the house manufacturing 
this excellent and popular article. The same 
determination to do everything well has 
marked for nearly fifty years the manufacture 
and sale of these famous troches. Every 
speaker and singer knows their immense 
value, and all are ready to tell of their worth 
fer. colds and sore throats. But public 
speakers and singers are not the only ones 
whe derive great benefit from the use of 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. The general 

are not slew to show appreciation of a 
good thing. The immense sale of these 
—. proves the truth of this statement. 

can unhesitatingly recommend them to 

readers, thus following the example of 
saiipters and regular physicians who know 
their value for aflections of the throat. 





Take a sheet of paper on which is 
printed some neat figure or design, and 
roll the paper tightly around the candle, 
the picture side next to the wax, or 
tallow, of which the candle is made. 
Then run a lighted match quickly over 
the back of the paper where the picture | 
touches the candie, and you will find 
that all the parts of the design have 
been transferred to the candle in gray- 


It is necessary, only, that sou 
follow the directions ecaretully : 





ish tints. 

The thinner the paper, and the more 
recently the printing has been done, the 
better you will succeed. Of course you 
must select a picture that is not larger 
than the circumference of the candle ; 
one-half that size would be better. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
how the work is done. 


TOPSY-TURVY LAND. 


In China They Reverse Our 
Doing Many Things. 
It must be very difficult for foreigners 
who visit in China to get used to China- 
men and their queer ways; for it seems 
as if they do everything backward. 
The dials of their clocks are made to 
turn around while the hands stand 
still; the dressmakers are all men; the 
women carry all the burdens; the men 
wear gowns and wear their hair long, 
and the women wear trousers and coil 
their hair in a hard, close knot; the 
Chinese compass points to the south in- 
stead of to the north; books are read 
from bottom to top and from the back 
to the front and any notes are inserted 
at the top; bridesmaids wear black, and 
white is the color for mourning; the 
spoken language is not written and the 
written language is not spoken; the 
Chinese surname, or rather the one that 
would be our surname, comes first; they 
launch their vessels sideways; they 
mount their horses from the off side; 
they begin their dinner with dessert and 
end with fish and soup; if you go to 
purchase a gown, the merchant will un- 
roll. the entire piece of goods and cut 
from the other end; and if a Chinaman 
wishes to grect you, he will shake his 
own hand instead of yours. This all 
seems very strange to us, but we must 
remember that they probably think us 
quite as queer a people as we think 
then. 


Way of 


This is a great year for apricots in 
southern California. The crop in 
Pomona Valley alone will amount to 








of the practice of a special 

-small milk supply was ex- 

days and daily tests made 
perv cent. of fat. This milk was 
separtied by itself and the skim milk 
was tested each day. Then the cream 
which had been kept by itself was 
churned and the buttermilk was tested. 
Subtracting the amount of fat formed 
in skim milk and buttermilk from what 
had been found in the milk for five days, 






































A covered tin pail will serve as a receptacite for 
bottles and water. Ashallow bench on which | 





left what was incorporated into the but- 
ter or lost in the mechanical operations. 
The total amount thus found calculated 
as butter at 85 per cent. fat indicated a 
yield of 205 pounds less than was 
actually made for sale. 

This milk was paid for by the Bab- 
cock test, or rather the fat was paid for, 
and the skimmed milk was returned to 
the producer. At 25 cents per pound 
for butter fat an average of $1.27 per 
100 pounds was realized for the milk. 
This is 11 cents, nearly, per gallon, At 
the dairy, if we count the butter worth 
at wholesale price of 25 cents per pound, 
there were four cents per pound realized 
for the making and selling. When the 
selling price was 27 cents per pound 
there was realized $0.597 on 10 pounds 
and seven ouncesof butter. ‘This would 
be 5.7 cents per pound, which, if it 
could be carried out ona sufficiently 
large scale, would pay well. It would 
also pay well to produce milk at 11 
cents per gallon for the butter fat con- 
tained in it, and have the skim milk 
returned to feed pigs, calves and chick- 
ens, or possibly lambs.—F. E. Emery, 
Agriculturist, North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station. 





Denmark’s Successful Dairywoman. 

Madam Nielson, whose dairy farm is 
near Copenhagen, Denmark, is probably 
the most prominent dairywoman in 











Europe. For 35 years she has made a 
close study of the processes of dairying 
and has traveled extensively in her 
researches into its different branches. 
Madam Nielson supplies the royal 
tables of Denmark and Russia with 
dairy products and personally superin- 
tends all the processes of butter and 
cheese making. What is left after filling 
her royal orders she sells from a little 
shop in Copenhagen. Upon her farm 
of 160 acres she hasestablished a school 
of dairying, from which most of the 
chief dairywomen of Europe are gradu- 
ates. 
$100 Reward 8100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded discase 
that scieuce has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cureis the only positive cure known to the 
medical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitu- 
tional disease, requires a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hali’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying the 
foundation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up. the constitu- 
tion and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith iu its cura- 
tive powers, that they offer One Hundred 
Dollars for any ease that it fails to cure. 

e 
J 





Send for list of testimonials. 





desire to pasteurize milk for general use 





to set the bottlesto keep them from “ bump- | 
ing * may be made froma tin plate punched | 
full of holes. An inverted bowl] or block | 
will serve to equalize level of milk in differ- 

ent sized bottles where such are used. Cover | 
> kee when temperature of water is 

uken,. 


For the benefit of those who may 


or for infants, the following 
suggestions are offered : 

1. Use only fresh milk (not more 
than 12 hours old ) for this purpose. 

2. Place milk in clean bottles, or pint 
cans, filling to a uniform level. (If 
pint and quart cans are used at the same 
time, av inverted dish or piece of wood 
will equalize the level.) Set these in a 
flat-bottomed tin pail and fill with warm 
water to same level as milk. An ine 
verted pie tin punched with holes will 
serve as a stand on which to place the 
bottles during the heating process. 

3. Heat water in pail until tempera- 
ture reaches 160° F.; then remove from 
source of direct heat, cover with a cloth 
of tin cover and allow the whole to stand 
for half an hour. 

4. Remove bottles of milk and cool 
them as rapidly as possible without 
danger to bottles, and store in a re- 
frigerator. 


simple 
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Dropsy of the Udder. 

The great enlargement of the udder 
is doubtless due to urinary disorder, by 
which the blood is’ filled excessively 
with serum that would>otherwise be re- 
moved through the kidneys. Or it may 
be the result of tuberculosis in the 
udder, by which the blood is impaired 
in character. If it-were due to any 
special disorder of the milk glands of 
any other kind, the milk would not be 
properly secreted. A veterinarian should 
be consulted and an:ewamination of the 
cow be made. In thé meantime, give | 
half-pound doses of @psom salts for 
four consecutive alternate days, then 
give dram doses of.digitalis daily for a 
week. Rubbing thevudder with iodine 
ointment may be tseful. To support 
the great weight of the udder usea 
supporting bandage. 
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once separated from the rest of the | 
herd, and, as the smallest particle of 
dirt or manure may serve to carry con- 
tagious disease to a neighbor’s cattle, no | 
one should go into the yards or pens | 
where such disease is and then on to an 
adjoining farm. A little carelessness 
in this respect may be the means of 
spreading a disease throughout an entire 





; Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. : 
about 1,600 tous, $4 Sold by Druggists, Zc. ‘ neighborhood. 
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lent in hard-wood ashes per acre, will 
restore productiveness to many orchards 
that without it will never produce a 
crop worth harvesting. 


A writer in the American Agricul- 
turist tells the result of spraying in his 
apple orchard. 
but once, he got 75 per cent. of perfect 
fruit, while on the remaining part of the 
orchard, which he sprayed twice, he got 
90 per cent. He used Paris green, one 
pound to 160 gallons of water. The 
first spraying was made when the apples 
were not larger than peas; the next 
about a week later. 


On five rows sprayed | 
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PATENTS 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty 
and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
| eromptly attended to. 
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GEORGE £. LEMON, 
Lemon Building, Washington, D. C. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATEN'>. 


Established 1865. Send for 67-Page Pamphlse 








PRICE REDUCED TO 26 CENTS A YEAR. © 


Improved in Quality and Interest. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Established 1819. Washington, D. C. 


The Oldest, Best and Cheapest Agri 
tural Paper in America. 


The low price of agricultural products, and the desire to have The American Farmer reach the home 
farmer in the United States, have determined the publishers to reduce the price to the low figure of 


25 CENTS A YEAR-—FIVE COPIES FOR $1. 


This at once places the paper beyond the reach of competition, ricultu 
It has always been regarded as among the very best, and this reduction makes it a long ways the cheapest. This reduc! 











It is by far the oldest agricultural «| 
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avy deterioration in the quality of the reading matter, or lessening of its quantity. On the contrary, it will be mavie 


MUCH BETTER THAN EVER. 


Every farmer should take the paper. 


' worth vastly more to him than its entire cost for a year. 


House, etc. 


money. 


Do not fail to include The American Farmer smong the papers that you are to take the coming year. 0" 
many others you take, you can richly afford 25 cents tor it, for you wiil find in it what you cannot find in any other pai 


zine. 


GET FOUR OF YOUR NEIGHBORS TO JOIN YOU, AND SEND FOR A CLUE OF 


Address all communications to— 


THE AMERICAN FARNER, 


Every issue contains advice, practical information, and common-sen 
This exceedingly low price puts it so that he cannot afler!  °© 


CHARACTER OF THE PAPER. 


The American Farmer is a large eight-page paper, with 56 columns of reading matter, profusely ius! 
cusses farming in general, and has special departments on the Dairy, Orchard, Garden, Stockraising, Poultry, Becscc)' 
It is strictly non-partisan, but believes most ardently in such National legislation as will secure the ras''- 
farms of more than $300,000,000 worth of agricultural producis which we buy abroad every year and pay gold tor. 
Remember that you can have a paper of this kind for only 25 cents a yeur, or two Cents a month. 


NOW IS THE TIME. 


When furmers are renewing their subscriptions and providing for their Winter reading, they cannot get anywhere 4 ii 
tural paper than The American Farmer, aud nowhere else so much interesting, practical reading maul 
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Washington, D. C. 





